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For brotherhood or for destructk 


Leszek Kolakowski 


DAVID MILLER 
Anarchism 

216pp. Dent. £10.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
0460100939 


The first article I ever published, at the age of 
twenty, was, to my recollection, about Kropot- 
kin's ethics. Being, needless to say, omni- 
scient, like all adolescent Marxists - this last 
expression, on second thoughts, strikes me as 
pleonastic - I treated the patriarch of the 
anarchist movement with patronizing superior- 
ity as a naive well-wisher utterly ignorant of the 
realities of life. Having become in the mean- 
time slightly I 08 B of an adolescent, I would now 
change my assessment to some extent, yet not 
entirely. Anarchism as a political programme 
is naive, but it is a kind of naivety of which 
perhaps we need a helping, at least in order to 
consider how we could have less, rather than 
more, of the state, even if we admit that it is 
impossible to get rid of it altogether. And, of 
course, the burden of the state (in democratic 
countries, let alone communist serfdom) is so 
much heavier today than it was before the First 
World War that a dose of anarchism would 
perhaps serve us well. 

But how large a dose? We do not like the 
presence of a policeman when we drive too fast 
on a motorway, but we do not mind him being 
there when we walk on a street where being 
mugged is a possibility; we do not enjoy paying 
half of our income in taxes, but having free 
medical service and free schools does not rouse 
our indignation; we would prefer to travel all 
over the world without passports and visas but 
we are not enthusiastic about millions of for- 
eigners freely settling in a country we happen 
to be denizens of. We resent the state and we 
want more and more of it, used as we have 
become to believing that the state's duty is to 
make us happy, wealthy, healthy, carefree, 
free of responsibilities and ultimately free of 
the state as well. Since the entire anarchist 
ideology is about the curse of the state, it is 
useful to think about its suggestions, however 
impracticable. 

David Miller’s Anarchism is a general ex- 
position of anarchist doctrines in a thematic, 
rather than chronological, order. Though 
written in a lifeless, monotonous prose, it Is a 
fair, reasonable and critical description of a 
phenomenon which is far from being buried, 
even if its influence has become more diffuse 
and less recognizable than it was some decades 
ago. The author relies almost entirely on the 
literature available In English (with the excep- 
tion of two or three French books). He does 
not seem acquainted with important German 
studies on the subject or with any sources writ- 
ten in Russian or Oerman, let alone in more 
exotic tongues, and some of the most interest- 
ing ideologists of anarchism (like Machajski 
and Sorel) are hardly mentioned. He Is 
apparently not knowledgeable enough to pro- 
duce a comprehensive survey; still, the reader 
gets a good amount of well-ordered informa- 
tion and, in a separate chapter, a concise and 
. balanced critique. 

The taxonomy of anarchism is notoriously 
doubtful. The division into anarcho-commun- • 
ists, anarcho-indlvidualists, anarcho-cooperdt- 
- bts, anarcho-syndicalists and anarcho-mystics 
•♦.(suggested, if I remember correctly, by 
Blzbacber) is not universally admitted. Miller 
devotes a chapter to what he calls philosophical 
anarchism (which includes WiUiam Godwin 
'and Max Stimer) and then discusses anarcbo- 
cotnmunist and- anarcho-indlvidualist doc- 
trines, The latter's central tenet was the In- 
violabQlty of persons and property, whereas 
the foniier’s philosophy was one of human soli* 

• darlty and friendship. The individualists, at 


least the most consistent of them, espoused the great humanist idea 


refusing to pay taxes. This version of anarch- 
ism comes close, of course, to the radical liber- 
alism that would, if It succeeded, deprive the 
state of all prerogatives except for the police, 
defence and - possibly, though not necessarily 
- printing money (once the monopoly of 
issuing money is abolished, everybody can 
issue money of his own: I can print money, the 
only trouble being that nobody will take it 
while everybody will take, say, the assignations 
of Lloyd's Bank; thus the “real” money will be 
established by competition.) 

Anarcho-communists, who include such 
great figures as Malatesta, Kropotkin and 
Reclus, attacked capitalism on lines very simi- 
lar to Marx’s but put more stress on the inde- 
pendent oppressive role of the state and advo- 
cated a communist economic regime without 
compulsion: all means of production would be 
taken over by workers’ associations, the goods 
would be distributed according to needs (it is 
not clear who would define what people need), 
money and trade would be done away with. 
The presupposition of this programme is that 
this is what everyone really wants and so, once 
the state has been destroyed; everyone will 
cheerfully join the new order or orderlessness. 
Crime will disappear more or les6 instantly and 
natural human solidarity be restored. 

As to the anarcho-syndicalist approach, it 
should not be identified with, although it 
overlaps, syndicalism proper. Proponents of the 
latter, in conformity with anarchist principles, 
refused to take part in party politics or In the 
parliamentary game and wanted to keep their 
class purity, admitting no Intellectuals into 
their ranks; they considered worker unions as 
an embryo of the future society that would 
emerge from the ruin of capitalism as a result 
of the general strike. Anarcho-syndicalists 
tended to see unions as an instrument of their 
activity, rather than to identify themselves with 
them, and they did not think that this particular 
form of organization, adapted to the day-to- 
day struggle in a capitalist society, could be 
smoothly converted into the new society. 

For most of its history the anarchist move- 
ment lived, not surprisingly, in never-ending 
squabbles with communism, especially with its 
Marxist variety. Proudhon predicted that state 
communism would inevitably reduce human 
beings to state property. Bakunin argued that 
any revolution which gave power to a workers’ 
party was bound to transform the new political 
elite into a privileged caste of upstarts and 
re-create all kinds of oppression and domina- 
tion. The Polish anarcho-cooperatist Edward 
Abramowski reflected on a possible miracle 
which would establish a communist system in 
present society, with its existing moral habits 
and wants; this system would be an artificial 
social monster, bBsed on rigid ciasB divirion 
and using all oppressive measures to protect 
the ruling parvenus; the only real hope for an 
alternative society lies in long-term education, 
which will transform human minds, Id particu- 
lar by the expansion of the co-operative move 1 - 
ment within the capitalist economy. Benjamin 
Tucker noticed that the only medicine for 
' monopolies known to Marxism was to replace 
them by one big monopoly. All these stric- 
tures, and many others; were made in the 
nineteenth century, lodg before Marxism, 
■somewhat trimmed but npt fundamentally dis- 
torted, became the working ideology of a total- 
itarian state. Its des()otic potential was dis- 
covered and Analysed without waiting for the 
empirical confirmation Which was to tome in 
due time; this reminder grates somewhat on 
the ears of those who keep arguing that Soviet- 
ism is an accidental freak in the history of the 
doctrine, that it has nothing to do with the 
Marxian legacy and that it results from a - 
; momentary absent-mindedness' of (he Muses 
who chose an Improper testing-ground fop the 


idea of. an entirely free market and believed 
j^ ap’, thp social functions of the state could 
W JAfely left In the hands of voluntary 
Relations - and private enterprise - 
deluding the police, the courts, the care 


But the Marxists’ anti-anarchist Arguments 
were not unreasonable. They pointed out the 
economic impossibility of anarchist dreams. 
“If totally autonomous associations take over 
the entire production process”* the Marxist 
says, “they will by necessity reproduce' all the 


no exchange can be based on the assumption 
that everybody will honestly report how much 
time he has spent on growing a pound of pota- 
toes; as to average labour time, it cannot be 
calculated without a market.*’ The anarchist: 
“We do not need exchange at all; everybody 
will produce whatever he can and give the sur- 
plus to the brothers who, with the same gener- 
osity, will give him their surplus. In other 
words, it will not be the barter economy of 
primitive tribes; there will be no barter and no 
economy, just fraternal help.” The Marxist: 
“How do you imagine the modern economy, 
where the majority of people do not work at all 
in direct processing of material objects and 
where each factory depends on thousands of 
other factories scattered all over the world, 
working on those principles? Suppose God 
arranges the great anarchist revolution; There 
will still be Los Angeles and Tokyo, London 
and Mexico City and the expanding Sahara; 
what do you plan to do with it?” The anarchist: 
“Oh, we will somehow manage, all men will be 
brothers and they will easily solve small tech- 
nical problems.” 

“And so", the Marxist replies, “what you 
want is to throw mankind back to the neolithic 
level?" The anarchist: “Not at ail, modem 
technology is here to stay, only the false needs 
will be abolished and people will stop produc- 
ing things which they do not really need." The 
Mandst: “How do you convince them that they 
should get rid of those artificial needs?” The 
anarchist: “Oh, this is very easy, the great re- 
volution will make them aware of the truth 
and. besides, all men will be brothers. And do 
you, Marxists, not want to abolish the market 
and get rid of false needs, too?” The Marxist; 
“Oh yes, but our plan is scientific, very, very 
scientific even. We do not dream, like you, of 
going back to a medieval Swiss village. Every- 
thing will be planned, produced and distri- 
buted by the state and the state will decide 
which needs are genuine and which artificially 
imposed by the capitalist advertising system." 

Anarchists, indeed, are strongest when they 
criticize Marxism as an infallible prescription 
for despotism. Marxists are strongest when 
they attack anarchism as a puerile utopia. Both 
are right, alas. 

Both are right, but a big difference between 
the Marxist and the anarchist blueprint for uni- 
versal hilarity is that the former Is feasible and 
the latter is not. One cannot perhaps suppress 
the market entirely, it persists even in a con- 
centration camp - which probably comes 
closest to what an ideal non-market economy 
would be in modern society. One can suppress 
it, however, to such an extent as to destroy all 
the sources of information which only the mar- 
ket can provide, , to. stifle the possibilities of 
Innovation, to make the entire production sys- 
tem highly inefficient and to organize a police 
state which is the sole owner of all wealth, of 
people, of the information and communication 
instruments and of human souls as well. It is 
remarkable that all economic reforms in com- 
munist countries, to the extent that they yield 
any results at all, go invariably in the same 
direction! towards a partial restoration of the 
market, that is of “capitalism". Meanwhile, in 
the countries with mixed economies, if some- 
thing goes wrong in nationalized industries or 
services, it is caused, according to the standard 
Marxist explanation, by the fact that not eveiy- 
thing is yet nationalized. If the education sys- 
tem is not satisfactory, this is because there are 
still private schools in existence; if the public 
health sendee does not work properly, this is 
. because private medical practice Is still per-, 
missible, etc. And do the only way to progress 
consists in forbidding people to engage in any 
socially useful activity unless they are' ordered 
tp do So by the state; the universal medicine for 
all social Ills is more police; more bureaucracy, 
more control, more spies, more interdictions. 

The anarchists abhor this solution,' of 
* course. Unfortunately, as Miller rightly points 
oiit ip his book, they failed (apart from the 
Manchester School individualists) to offer any 
crcdible ecpnomic; alternative to the two ex- 
istjng models- the. market and so-called cen- 
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personal freedom tends to be conspicuous by 
its absence and obedience to traditional norms 
prevails) but not in a fluid, open and large 
society which cannot five without a uniform 
legal system; there is no reason to expect that 
supposedly autonomous communities will 
spontaneously produce the same rules to deal 
with all cases of anti-social behaviour, mean- 
while people can easily migrate from one com- 
munity to another. Assuming, per impossible, 
that an anarchist society is feasible, it would 
be most likely in a state of permanent war. 

This leads the author to the question 
“whether anarchism is not ... a pre-industrial 
ideology". 

One may add that a successful anarchist 
revolution is most unlikely for yet another 
reason. Its success depends on a highly Improb- 
able negative condition, namely that there be 
no organized force in the society trying to 
establish its power and taking profit from the 
absence of acentral authority which might pre- 
vent it from doing so. The anarchists often 
argue that the Russian Revolution bore out 
their criticism of Marxist state socialism: an 
attempt to build a “new society” by compulsion 
must end in a police state. But the same case 
can be easily turned against the anarchist doc- 
trine. The Bolsheviks did not "make” the Re- 
volution, they only staged the October coup. 

The Revolution was a large popular movement 
of which the predominant ideology was no- 
thing other than an anarchist utopia: Soviet 
power - not a communist state run by one 
minority party. The Bolsheviks succeeded in 
taming the anarchist-revolutionary process, by 
using it and imposing on it their own despotic 
form of government. The Revolution simply 
could not have won in its anarchist utopian 
form, or rnther it could have won only if there 
had been no forces, like the Bolsheviks, aiming 
at a monopolistic power of their own. And 
there is no way that the anarchists In similar 
circumstances - when existing institutions have 
nearly crumbled and dissolved - can prevent 
other forces, striving after power, from emerg- 
ing and eventually raping the defenceless soci- 
ety. It is (he anarchists who should know that 
power has already been an enormously desfred 
good in itself, apart from the other profit peo- 
ple gain from It, and there is never a shortage of 
movements and people ready to grab power 
whenever the Institutional fabric of a society Is 
collapsing. Therefore revolutionary anarchists 
can in practice do nothing but unintentionally 
support the totalitarian forces operating in 
democratic societies. 

> Some anarchists, tp be sure, knew this and 
rejected the idea of revolution altogether. 
They advocated, rather, work by example, by 
. building alternative communities within ex- • 
isting societies. Alas, all those attempts, with 
one exception, proved to be miserable failures. 

The only counter-example, however, is hardly 
ever discussed, to my knowledge, by the 
.prophets of a “new alternative society”, . 
whether anarchists or Marxists (and Miller 
does not discuss it either). This single success 
story is that of the Israeli kibbutzim, which 
have been working already for three genera- 
tions. They operate, no.doubt, within the mar- 
ket economy and they have to adjust their 
. production to its demands; and it is not certain 
how long they may 'survive. Nevertheless they 
provide the only example of voluntary , econo- 
> mically efficient associations organized on tra- 
ditional socialist/anarchist principles. Marxists 
and communists of all persuasions intensely 
dislike this uniquely successful implementation 
of those traditional principles and for more 
than one reason. These associations are volun- 
tary, rather than being imposed by the state 
and its police, like the Soviet kolkhozes, and 
thus their very existence is strikingly anti- 
Marxist. And they happen to be Jewish; an 
unpardonable vice, since a very large part of 
antisemitism has been absorbed under the 
label of anti-Zionism and, without causing in- 
digestion, by the advocates ol Progress, the 
New Socialist Society and the Happiness of 
Mankind (I am not implying that all anti-Zion- 
ists are antisemites, of course, only that nearly 
all antisemites call themselves conveniently 
anti-Zionists; by assuming t hat the conquest of 
Israel by the PLO would make a day of heaven- 
ly joy for humanity and for Jews in particular, 
' they assert their commitment to the cause of 
universal fraternity.) 


m 
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No matter how many varieties of the anarch- 
ist ideology can be counted, there are, among 
anarchists, two fundamentally different men- 
talities. There are, quite simply, men of love 
and men of hatred. The former dream of hu- 
man brotherhood and want to work by exam- 
ple, however unsuccessfully; the latter dream 
of the destruction of the world they hate, for 
whatever psychological reasons. Men of love 
give anarchism a kind of justification in so far 
as the human race cannot survive without the 
idea of universal brotherhood, no matter how 
impracticable it might be; and their effort is not 
in vain. The same idea of brotherhood be- 
comes pernicious and malignant if its adher- 


ents convince themselves that they have a 
technical prescription for implementing it, and 
this is what men of hatred among anarchists do. 
Not unlike Marxists, they promise us brother- 
hood by decree and they do not mind this 
splendid goal being achieved by totalitarian 
coercion. Destruction is the only thing they are 
capable of thinking about and they are not 
really much interested in what will come next; 
sometimes they even raise this lack of interest 
and their intellectual helplessness to the digni- 
ty of a superior wisdom ( u one cannot predict 
the future forms of society, the point is to 
smash the existing one. 1 ') They share with most 
ideologically committed Marxists an anti- 
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1 _ _ 

Green Politics: The global promise is the first 
1 book to address the origins, position and 

course of the new ecological movement. The 
I history of Green politics already spans almost 

two decades: the first Green party being the 
ill-fated Values Party of New Zealand. In 
Europe the Greening of Politics began in 1979 
with direct elections to the European Parlia- 
ment. Although none of the newly founded 
Green parties gained a single seat, the oppor- 
tunity offered in the ten member states, with 
the exception of Britain, by proportional rep- 
resentation (and in the cose of Germany the 
$1 .3 million in federal funds which came with 
3.2 per cent of the vote) was the catalyst that 
precipitated simultaneous Green political ac- 
tion. 

In Belgium, where the Flemish Agdev and 
Walloon Ecolo parties between them won 7 
per cent of the vote in the Euro-elegtion, the 
first solid step to participation in government 
came through coalition with Social Democrats 
in the municipal elections of Li&ge. But It is in 
Germany that Die GrUnen have been most 
successful, So it is appropriate that two thirds 
• of fritjof Capra and Charlene Sprelnak’s book 
is derated to a description and evaluation of 
the German Greens. A nurse, three engineers, 
several teachers, a veterinary surgeon, a. jour- 

natist, a former general, a bookseller and a 
! • lawyer- the procession of twenty-eight people 

| who on March 22, 1983, took their seats in the 

Bundestag as the first new party to be elected 
( in over thirty years - demonstrated that the 

, Greens drew support] firpm a varied cross- 
- section of Germany's professional classes. But 

• organized labour, big capital and the owners of 
land were conspicuously' absent knd the. Ger- 

; . , man! Greens clearly have little! following yet 

among therccruitfog groiiods of leftand right. 

\ ... X?* they have picceeded - to a degree which 

!:■ should embarrass the SDtMiberai Alliance ih 
: ;.V : , *ithb In /clarifying a political pcslftdn 

• v, , i ;Whpse, intfflecjtiial origir^may be found among 

• the early i: ‘anareho.-syndlealists; Proudhon, 

• ' y^ Bajtunin , M alatesta, Kropotkin,; 

’••V'; • The founding ■ convention of . the German 
j ".yJOttefli at^ 1 Offenbach in Qctob«rl9^9, pro- 
f; .y ducedafot pfwrangllng oyer leh-rightimpllca- 

hy^^frodactiort of rqdii^dil. 'pro-. , 

op^nbftsof 

i gjf .‘‘grand-' 
j V ; :• :‘;l; ^wfoet’?, August Hansslelterj; Vatiag^d. to 
* - ^sbap&the offoao? 1 into the ■ four tenets of the 

1 : ^.Wysflf h^bceQ slmbfct dcVperatewjfo the situation 

5 ■ V ■ '£ i‘-i ^because there Were'. 3,090 people Kreaodiijj ' their 
K pptftiphs ^ l|w convention h^. tbU perfion 

fcTr- f r iktpf swh* ^Don’l aiVe Up. Don’t nive ud. .ThSvVA 


historical mentality, not in the sense of being 
necessarily uninterested in history but in the 
sense of believing that at a certain date people 
can shed the burden of their past and start 
“true history” afresh, so that a truly new man, 
immune to the past, will emerge. (But what if 
he does not want to?) 

Thus, men of love among anarchists have a 
good point in their favour; men of hatred have 
none. 

Anarchism is not important nowadays in its 
pure ideological form. It survives rather in cur- 
ious self-contradictory mixtures (and without 
its proper title) with Marxist ideology, in var- 
ious leftist sects which, with the help of anarch- 


ist phrases, nttempt to remove the inescaiaM, 
consequences of state socialism and pS 
us, in effect , a glorious world where everythin,, 
will be ordered by the state and unrestricted 
freedom will flourish. 

The historical merit of anarchism is itswj. 
sistent stress on power as a separate source of 
oppression and its mistrust of state machine™ 
Anarchists are unable to offer us any stately 
happiness but they put us on our guard. Tbeir 
ideology may be, and probably is, pre-indu*. 
rial, but there is nothing wrong with thinking 
not only of the miseries but of some of thetaa 
virtues of pre-industrial life; after all, thereare 
no net gains in Progress. 


Trying not to provoke 


These main points have since been sup- 
plemented by others that have derived from 
them. Prominent among these are decentra- 
lization - the German Greens, like most others 
in Europe, reject both the rationale and the 
programme of the European Community as 
centralist, remote, pro-growth and pro-indust- 
rial - pacifism and feminism. 

As ecological politics in Germany have 
steered a precarious course between left and 
right, their worst hesitancies have been over 
industrial and employment questions. Also 
Die GrUnen, despite their rejection of Marxist 
pressures and their insistence, in defence mat- 
ters, on an even-handed approach between 
East and West, not to mention their claim to 
solidarity with the Third World's poor and 
above all their hostility to multinational enter- 
prise, convey more than a hint of inclination 
towards the left. That, despite well-publidzed 
internal dissensions, they have so far survived 
capture by the forces of left or right in their 
* brief German and European political life, is a 
tribute to the wits and ingenuity of their lead- 
ership, But it equally reflects their determined 
application to contemporary politics and the 
need to move from quantitative expansion to- 
wards qualitative change in thinking and living. 

In Seeing Green - The politics of ecology 
explained Jonathon Porritt offers a personal 
account of political growth, starting from the 
premise that humanity is in the process of des- 
troying itself by ignoring and attacking the eco- 
logical infra-structure which sustains life on 
earth. Inevitably he covers much largely famil- 
iar ground. His case for a demarche in British 
political agendas is well made, yet his claim 
that his thinking diverges radically from the 
proposed ecological sensitivities of the Liberal 
-SDP Alliance- does not seem strong. When 
compared to the platform of Die GrUnen , a 
central weakness of the British Ecology Party, 
which Porritt leads, becomes dear. Unlike Die 
GrUnen, which embraced the Peace Movement 
. In German politics, the British Ecology P&rty 
has; been inhibited from Identification with a 
peace movement still dominated by CND, with 
its strong' ties to the British left. 

'■ Perhaps not suprisingly, when one considers 
foe powerful forces ranged against them, the 
Green parties of Europe draw their strength 
from a firni ideology, and conviction politics. 
Yet the grouping of. issues and attitudes \yhich 
is foe stuff of .poWer^br oking left, right and 
centra,- confrpnt^the Greens .with Sbme Intel- . 
tactually painfuVqUestions. Are ihey by logic 
/pacifists? Is 1 thehivview that ; a decentralized 
: Europe protected! by a Swiss-style (and of 
. course, . non-nuclear) citizens' militia could 
avoid Tapid Subversion br Intimidation bynuq- 
le&r-amted superpower* any different . from 
traditional pacifist. jdeajisiri?. ■ . 

'Despjte foo. ; ihany insight* and- restored 
humanities , which inform Green politics, its 
. central ircmy Ls tnat it seeks'to integrateman 
! 'With nature: >rifobut rt i 

fofo.Man foo predator, 7ifl^flreptens 1 stlli^ sits 
naturally at; t($ apex bf - the food. chain. iHe : 
•- remains , Where £ope Ieft.hlm,,!*Sbie judge of 
Truth l Ineodlcaserror buried"... . . \ * 




Wolf Meftdl -5 Western Europe an d’JapaH; be* 
tyreen thefuperpows (181pp. Groom ;Hplih 
>£15.95,0 70991722 8) Is a thoughtful and origin- 
• all cpritributiOn tb foe debate ov^r tbe'security 
v of* Western; Europe and jjjpanf argufog that 
• v - the^ two spheres Should retain .fooir basic ; 
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GWYNPRINS (Editor) 

The Choice: Nuclear weapons versus security 
251pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£12.95 (paperback, £6.95). 

0701128321 

The most important question raised by the title 
of this book is also the one least clearly 
answered within - namely, what role will the 
Soviet Union play in the “choice” to which it 
refers? It seems obvious enough that any 
serious effort to reduce or eliminate nuclear 
weapons will require the close co-operation of 
the Russians. Yet the fact remains that even at 
the height of what could be termed the classical 
era of arms control, the West experienced the 
gravest difficulties in its attempt to draw the 
Soviet Union into a genuinely reciprocal dis- 
armament process. 

It is largely by ignoring or playing down this 
intractable dimension of the nuclear problem 
that activists can sometimes make the "choice” 
facing humanity seem suddenly easier than it 
might normally appear. It is also one reason 
why those ini opposition can frame grander knd 
simpler solutions to the nuclear dilemma than 
those in power, and why former officials are 
generally In a position to sound more sage and 
magnanimous on this topic than those who still 
have responsibility for the day-to-day conduct 
of the West's affairs. 

The book’s sixteen contributors include, 
along with a number of British and Canadian 
peace activists and academics, seyeral former 
officials, all Americans. Among the latter are 
the national security adviser to President Ken- 
nedy, some retired generals and admirals, a 
well-known former US ambassador to Mos- 
cow, and a man who served with the US SALT 
1, delegation. Most were active proponents of 
I arms control while in office, and their state- 
ments here generally ^ represent a continuation 
or expansion of foe views they promoted while 
in government, rather than a sharp break with 
foeir previous positions or a “sea change”, as 
Gwyn Prins, foe editor of foe volume, at one 
point seems to imply. 

Yet what they share in these essays is a 
tendency to sidestep the critical question of 
how the $oviet role in the arms-control process 
could be made more productive. “The negotia- 
.. tidns bn nuclear aims; reduction, &s they ex- 
isted before they stopped completely h , com- 
, plains Noel Gayler, a retired admiral and for- 
mer commander'of the US forces in the Pacific, 
“were mostly a continuatioti of the same tired 
old process. They! were adversarial.” This is 
tree enough, but it begs foe question of hpw, an 
adversary ii tO' be prevented from behaving 
atlyertarially. ; "X-V. \ _ v 

In the memoirs bf those who actually npgotk 
pted fob major-arms-conttpi agreements of the 
..J9708, ;thefo appears tb b^ remarkable uriani- ; . 

■ mity bn one pplnt. It Is summarized succinctly 

‘ jfo an. essay herb by Dayid Hplloway - the only . 
contributor to cp'nsidcr ih dptajjl foe. myriad - 

■ problems posed by, the attitudes of foe/Rus- ’ 

: .! 8 >wVfoen^ly^i foe Sjoyiet; . 

,^Unfon has always been an forensely fruatrating , 
fHqrerie?^.”, 1 ;•; . ! % 
!: , t|Js probably a tacit re G ^tion ofthis frustra- : 
tiqq foat the renredies proposed in The Choice 



“existential deterrence”. The idea of minimal . 
deterrence suggests that any nation which re- 
tains a certain minimum of nuclear weapeas 
with which to strike back at an adversary's 
society can count itself immune from nuden 
attack. Bundy extends this to the more ambi- 
tious, and more dubious, proposition that suit 
a nation is also immune from nuclear black- 
mail, even by another nation with a vastly 
greater nuclear arsenal. 

But the striking feature of Bundy’s doctrine 
is its unilateral focus. “Existential deterrence* 
is recognizably the lineal descendant of 
“mutual assured destruction” - a posture 
which Bundy had a hand in shaping as national 
security adviser to President Kennedy. Bel 
what is absent from the new theory is the ele- 
ment of “mutuality”. Once upon a time the 
United States was counselled to restrain in 
arming on the grounds that the Soviet Union 
would be brought to reciprocate. The same 
restraint is advised now; what is missing is any 
real promise or hope of Soviet reciprocation. 

Yet the myth that salvation ties in the adop- 
tion by the West of a still less “provocative" 
posture towards the Soviet Union persists, apd 
in fact it is taken to sometimes dangerous 
lengths by some of the lesser known, morn 
radical contributors to this book. Robert . 
Neild, former director of the Stockholm Inter- 
national Peace Research Institute, goes so far 
as to hint that a truly non-provocative strategy 
may require Nato to curtail its air forces and 
mechanized divisions - an interesting proposi- 
tion, considering that, even by the most opti- 
mistic estimates, Nato’s forces are already 
measurably weaker than those of the Warsaw 
Pact. In a similar vein, Malcolm Chalmers, 
another advocate of a “non-provocative” de- 
fence, cites important new work bn conven-. 
tional deterrence by John J. Mearsheimer and 
-William W. Kaufmann, to support his proposal 
for a “no first use” nuclear posture by Nato. 
But significantly,.' while Mearsheimer and 
Kaufmann separately show that Nato's con- 
ventional deterrent is substantially stronger 
than many had believed, neither analyst is a 
clear advocate of “no first use”, Kaufmann 
withholds judgment on the question, while; 
Mearsheimer is quite insistent that tactical nuc- 
lear weapons remain essential to Nato’s deter-; 
rent - chiefly because, by forcing the .Warsaw ' 
Pact to prepare for both nuclear and conven- 
'tifoial war, they make ii extremely. difficult for 
tne Pact to plan confidently' for either. • ; ■- 

' What the proposals here for fresh epnees- 
sions oil the part of foe West have in common is 
a reluctance to accept the, fact that whether the 
Russians choose to come around on 'foe issue is 
not entirely in opr conlxoL This admittedly 
provides much ;caugje fpr frustration, though 
: hardly , reason for despair. As ; Mearsheimer’s 
work in particular shows. givofl a modest wiif 
, lfognesS to upgrade i and modernize ita de; 

- , fences , ■ the lyestefnalUance .has it; well within 
it? power tp deter war todefufoely. eyefl If we. 

; dQ not havo the.ahjUty ,. acting alone, to banish 

.^e^fotis foht;foe J choi^ hasnever 

been that between “nuclear weapons” and 
. “aecurity”. Nuclear weapons remain essential 
, to„tmr security. Thi? is ^scit alto^ther comfortr 
ingj hut whatever risks our- present situation 
may entail, foey afo nothiiig besidc the dangers . 
which wiU^muJtiplV. if the West,'^ following the 
■ ^ here, 
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All revolutions produce their memorialist liter- ft 

ature, written variously by the victorious chief- 
tains, the lost leaders, the- disillusioned disci- b 
pies, and the outside protagonists and critics. C 
The modem revolutions of the Caribbean and & 
Central American region have added their own d 

quota to what is a rich literature. In recent h 
years we have had Chi Guevara’s diaries, 8 
Omar Cabeza on the experiences of an anti- p 
Somoza guerrilla fighter, Ernesto Cardenal’s 
affectionate portrait of his friend Fidel Castro, 
and the brief accounts of survivors of the be- 
trayed Grenada Revolution. They arc valuable 
because, composed by insiders, they put into 
proper perspective the books of radical-chic 
American and European outsiders who are 
often tempted to build up romantic myths ab- 
out the Third World. More than that, they tell 
us much about the trauma of New World peo- 
ples in their continuing struggle against col- 
onialism and imperialism. 

These two books add to this literature. Gra- 
ham Greene's memoir of his friendship with 
the Panamanian strong man Omar Tonijios is, 
in one way, a continuation of Greene’s lifelong 
interest in things Spanish, going back, as he has 
related in his autobiographical A Sort of Life, 
to an early reading of Carlyle's book on the 
figure of John Sterling and Carlist refugees in 
Victorian London. The friendship started with 
a mysterious invitation to visit Panama in 1976, 
for neither man knew each other before. It 
blossomed into a deep and warm mutual 
attachment. The portrait that emerges of Tor- 
rijos is fascinating. Himself of peasant stock, 
he holds court with his village constituents in 
an atmosphere of real, not forced equality, 
sharing with them a coarse peasant humour 
and listening to their complaints; he instinc- 
tively dislikes intellectuals, politicians, and the 
big-city types; he enjoys women as only Latins 
perhaps can. But he is no macho, which is why, 
Greene observes, “I came to loye him so 
much." He is loyal to his friends, and insists 
that Greene visits them - Castro in Havana, 
Ortega in Nicaragua, Prime Minister George 
Price in Belize, who Greene discovers to be & 
Catholic in religion and a socialist in politics, 
with a sense of uneaBy humility about his own 
power, almost like Torrijos himself. Torrijos, 
of course, is a caudillo, for he has come into 
power through the conventional route of a 
coup d’itat launched from the army camps. But 
he is no typical caudillo , for there is nothing 
corruptive about him . He wants to rid his coun- 
try of the old rule of the privileged oligarchy 
but he intends to do it, if possible, by constitu- 
tional methods; indeed, as Greene notices, 
there is about him an awareness of impending 
death which, added to his shyness, sen- 
timentality and- social gaucherie, makes it im- 
possible for him to think in terms of a dicta- 
torial life-presidency over his nation. 

Torrijos’s real tragedy, perhaps, was that he 
was 1 a soldier without a war, for his one dream 
was to undertake a popular rebellion, after the 
manner of Castro in the Sierra Maestra, 
against the hated Yanqui invaders. Instead, he 
was obliged to settle for the diplomatic conces- 
sion of the 1979 Panama Canal Zone treaties. 

• 1 Yet even there he left his mark; and few pages 
1 in this book ate more enchantihg than-the hila- 
rious account of the ceremonial signing of the . 

] treaties in tlie Hall of the Organisation of 
American States in Washington where the 
General, triumphantly, had the last laugh. 

. In fois curious friendship there was, clearly 
enough, a meeting bf both heart and mind, 
j. Across the barrier of language Greene and 
; Torrijos Shared much with each other. Both 
werfc interested - from quite different cultural 
■ backgrounds -in people rather than in theories 

' br iti histitutioiiB. Greene responded to the fact 
fotitiTbrlfijos, as he puts it, had an exaggerated 

rfs; ‘rtdid^ria6vy r 


writer. He also liked the General’s disdain for 
ideological labelling, for Tonijos was essen- 
tially a populist - a patriot and idealist with no 
formal ideology, except a general preference 
for Left over Right, and a scorn for bureau- 
crats, which has also been Greene’s trademark 
throughout his years of writing on the Third 
World. The General was more at home in the 
teeming slums of Panama City than in the pres- 
idential palace. His close encounters witn the 
people, Greene remarks, were nearer to the 
democracy of the Athenian agora than to the 
democracy of the House of Commons, and not 
for that reason to be despised. 

Nothing better illustrates this temper of the 
book than Greene’s other friendship, with 
Chuchu, the General’s aide, confidant, and 
security man, half-Mayan, half-Creole, utterly 
devoted to his chief, peasant to the core, mix- 
ing his hard drinking and direct, simple plea- 
sure in women with a fondness for European 
poetry and defiant revolutionary songs. In 




One ofW. Eugene Smith’s photographs “From the 
Haiti series, J958-S9", reproduced from The 
Archive, Number 20, which also contains an essay by 
William S. Johnson, "W. Eugene Smith : Middle 
Years. It Is the companion volume to Issue number 12 
(1980), whldt was devoted to Smith's early works 
from 1939 to 1951. The Archive is available from the 
Center for Creative Photography, University of 
Arizona, 843 E University Blvd, Tucson, 
Arizona85719. 


both Tonijos and Chuchu, indeed, Greene 
notes the combination, typically Latin Amer- 
ican, of a strong tone of romanticism and a 
streak of popular cynical wisdom. So, Gree ae 
leaves the political theory of their struggle to 
others; one must go to a book tike William 
Jorden’s Panama Odyssey (Texas University 
Press, 1984) for the background to the struggle 
over the Canal treaties. 

For Greene himself is a populist - as well as a 
novelist, raconteur and aficionado of human 
eccentricity - sceptical of labels; even his 
Catholicism has never been completely ortho- 
dox. He knows the simple psychological truth 
that, as Cardinal Newman put it, “many a man 
will liye and die upon a dogma, no man will be a 
martyr for a conclusion”. The figures of Toni- 
jos and Chuchu, as Greene shows the in, testify 
to that troth. He can fall in love with a strange, 
tropical society without becoming starry-eyed 
about it. He is not the acadenfic tourist nor is 
he the sardonic cynic. He is, Jh sum, and quite 
differently, the born voyageur. One is re- 
minded of the remark of one Victorian 
traveller In the West Indies on another, 
Froude’s comment on Trollope that “there 
goes old Trollope banging around the world". 
One hopes that, in spite of his age, Greene will 

continue banging around the world. ■; 

Carlos Franqui’s bpok, quite differently, re- 
lates not the growth of a new friendship but the 
decline of sin old one. One-time member of the 
Cuban Communist Party, early associate of 
Fidel Castro, and editor of the vanguard news- 
paper Revolucldn, the author describes his sad , : - 
and drawn-out break with foe Cuban revolq- 
tlon and its lider mdxlmo, which Was based dir 
his dislike of the adoption, of a Cofomuhist'. 
ideology and a state structure modelled affor 
foe Soviet one-party system. Franqui believes 1 , 
that Castro’s thirst for total power, which he 
clEflffi* *t&- hate ■ ifofoSfo' fojffi M 

revbtoh-ttfdyvwirfot 


the personality cult, thus betraying its early i 
liberal promise. This, of course, is, for all stu- ! 
dents of the Cuban Revolution , the heart of t he 
matter, the main charge of an already vast 
critical literature. Anyone who has visited 
Havana with his critical faculties intact will 
known that there is much truth in the charge. 

An over-centralized state bureaucracy has led 
to serious economic mismanagement; a gener- 
al spirit of doctrinal orthodoxy makes for a dull 
and pedantic press; art and culture are control- 
led by the new state commissars; there are no 
free and independent institutions in any real 
sense, whether it is the mass media, the trade 
unions, or the churches; and thought and opin- 
ion, for the ordinary Cuban citizens, are con- 
trolled by the ubiquitous Committees for the 
Defence of the Revolution. Franqui makes 
much of all this, enlivened by the personal 
account of an insider. He is especially outraged 
by the official repression of the rich Cuban 
Afro-American subculture, by a Marxist- ■ 
Leninist orthodoxy that denies that race and 
colour have any meaning within the framework 
of economic determinism. He himself finally 
became a victim; he gives a searing account of 
his final bitter encounter with his party ene- 
mies in the splendiferous Palace of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Yet none of this justifies a total indictment of 
the revolutionary achievement. Franqui omits 
too much. He lacks historical perspective, for 
in lamenting the anti-democratic character of • 
■the revolution he neglects to note that demo- 
cracy, in the conventional Anglo-American 
sense, hasneverrealfy existed in Cuba in either 
the colonial or the republican period, so that 
the proper comparison to make is not only 
between the present reality and an abstract 
democracy located in the mind but between the 
new Cuba and the old Cuba of the Batista 
regimes. It underestimates the weight of a con- 
tinuing context of international hostility, for 
nothing is more guaranteed to place a strain on 
domestic liberties than the presence of a 
powerful enemy on the doorstep. And in the 
final analysis the reader is tempted to ask two 
quite simple questions: first, If the revolution 
so early on became the Red Terror that Fran- 
qui describes, why did he himself continue to 
service it' for so many years? And, second, if 
Castro’s megalomania converted him into the 
Stalinist monster that Franqui claims he . be- 
came then why was Franqui finally permitted 
to go into voluntary exile unharmed? It is diffi- 
cult not to feel that the case is melodramatic- 
plly overstated. 

The family portrait of Castro that emerges 
Is, then, a seriously flawed one. He is chastised 
for becoming so dominant, almost as if the 
legend of the great hero-liberator, ever since 
Bolivar, has not been deeply rooted in the 
Latin American political mind. He is taken to 
task for his interminable flamboyant oratory, 
almost as if the art of oratory has not been 
throughout an integral element of the Cuban 
political culture. His humanitarian conduct of 
the Sierra campaign is praised on one page , but 
dismissed on the next as simply a tactic for 
winning the war. Franqui complains, that Cas- 
tro uses only vague, imprecise expressions in 


conversation and treats people as objects. He 
seems not to realize that every head of state, in 
whatever system, must surround himself with 
some such sort of psychological defcnce- 
mechanism as a myriad of persons and interests 
lobby him for favourable decisions; the second 
Roosevelt honed it to a fine art in the Amer- 
ican presidency. Castro is dismissed as a cultu- 
ral philistine, with no interest in the arts, yet an 
appendix of letters from prison reveals him 
reading, among others, Thackeray, Turgenev, 
and Jorge Am&do. Castro is shown as a one- 
dimensional figure: there is here little of the 
complex persona of Lee Lockwood's Castro's 
Cuba, Cuba's Fidel. 

What the Cuban Revolution badly needs is 
the sort of critical analyses that scholars like 
E. H. Carr and Sir John Maynard provided on 
Soviet Russia. It is probably unfair to expect 
that from a professional journalist tike Fran- 
qui: his book, in fact, reads like a newspaper, 
being divided into some sixty-five very brief 
chapters, each with a snazzy title and vying for 
the lead story on page one. There is too much 
anecdote, too little analysis, except perhaps 
when the author expands on the theme of the 
evil dominion of plantation sugar in Cuban 
socio-economic history. The main Indictment 
against Cnsiro is that he has strengthened the 
cult of personality. It thus overlooks the fact 
that, just as earlier in Mexico, the revolution 
has become elaborately institutionalized, so 
that Castro is hardly Stalin- which explainsthe 
current debate among American Cubanolog- 
ists on “the limits of charisma". Ironically 
enough, Franqui himself seems to suffer from 
the same cult, for the book Is replete with 
accounts of his meetings with the great and 
famous on the international revolutionary cir- 
cuit, from Mikoyan and Khrushchev to Ben 
Bella and Jean-Paul Sartre. He is the inveter- 
ate name-dropper, which in any revolutionary 
lexicon would be termed a bourgeois disease. 
The contrast with Greene, who subordinates 
his own personality when talking with others 
and yet retains his intellectual integrity, is pain- 
fully apparent. Greene listens; Franqui lec- 
tures. 

Both books, perhaps, have one thing in com- 
mon. Fkanqul wants a democratic socialist reg- 
ime, without statism. He almost seems to be- 
lieve, against all the historical evidence, that 
the state under certain circumstances really 
will wither away. Greene sympathizes with 
Torrijos’s dream of a social democratic Central 
America which would be no menace to the 
United States, but completely independent. 
Yet no one Who knows the general condition of 
Middle America can allow himself much 
optimism in this matter. AU of its societies, in 
varying degree, are plagued by social fragility, 
political instability, militarism. Intractable, 
ethnic and racial rivalries, grotesque class ine- 
qualities, persistent poverty, and a continuing 
structural economic dependency. Some five 
i hundred years after the Discovery those 
f domestic ills are still savagely compounded by 
l the imported struggles of the extra-territorial 
r superpowers; Indeed, in 1992 who will cele- 
- brate what? It is not a theory that they con- 
i front, it is a condition, ' 
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Any author of a new book on the Mediterra- 
nean has some self-excusing to do. Such parts 
of those incomparable shores as have not be- 
come homogenized by tourism have surely 
been done to death by previous travel writers. 
What Is left to be said? And how can a book 
embracing the whole area turn out to be more 
than a rag-bag or a thin sketch? 

Eric Newby, anxious to travel to parts which 
he has either never seen or saw only long ago, 
makes no apologies. His primttm mobile is 
pure curiosity a quality without which any 
travel book is dead. But his refusal to structure 
his wanderlust, or even channel it into a truly 
connected journey, condemns him to writing a 
series of essays rather than a coherent book. On 
/he Shores of the Mediterranean proceeds like a 
firecracker, spluttering damply through Tus- 
cany and Venice, bursting into life in Slovenia, 
Albania and western Greece, stammering into 
dullness again in Jerusalem, reviving in Cairo, 
and so on. 

He journeyed, with his wife, by a series of 
boats, trains, aeroplanes, taxis and tourist 
buses, as well as in his own van. Such a trip, in 
this affectionately domestic company (his wife, 
he acknowledges, is the only item of essential 
equipment H not lost, stolen or simply worn out 
in the course of some thirty years of travelling 
together”) lacks the traveller's tensions either 
of solitude and hardship or of specific goals. It 
also makes no gesture at comprehensiveness. 
He leapfrogs from Assos to Antalya - almost 
the length of Aegean Turkey, the loveliest 
coast of all-in a single paragraph; the Middle 
East littoral is represented by a lonely chapter 
on Jerusalem, far inland; and he leaves out 
Algeria altogether on the orders of his wife. 

So, even more than most such books. On the 
Shores of the Mediterranean must stand or fall 
on its richness of peripatetic incident , its evoca- 
tion of landscape and history, all the stuff of 
unstructured travel. And, a little shakily, it 
stands. The reader is aware of travelling in 
buoyant and knowledgeable company. There 
is a fine section on the Yugoslavian karst coun- 
try, that cruel land of riddled limestone, under- 
ground lakes and rivers, which lies along the 
head of the Adriatic. A nightmare group 
tourist-trip to Albania produces pictures of a 
hideously familiar kind - a country trapped in a 
psychotic daze of defensiveness, with pill- 
boxes and gun batteries piled one behind the 
next, triumphal squares built in earthquake- 
ravaged towns, and the Party dlite in its sum- 
mer resorts opposite Corfu with. manicured 
wives and girlfriends (“Workers on a .day's 
holiday”, explained Newby’s interpreter des- 
perately). There are some grim descriptions 
of (he battlefields of Tobruk, now reverted to 
the .Bedouin, who blow themselves up On left- .' 
over mines; and an incursion into normally 
forbidden parts of the Topkapi harem jn 
Istanbul..' 

Yet it is hard, in the end , to avoid the.feel lag 
that other parts of the. book have been dutifully 
' cobbled togethqr M propi time tp time “ espe- 
cially when the author is treading ground which 
he had .trodden before - the writing becomes 
lyslreless. Compared with his first book* A 

■ Short Walk in the Hindu Kush, Newby's sent- 
, coces now lumber and ramify. A!ad what of his 

humour, the hallmark of all his work? A Span- 
ish peasant on^e remarked (to Gerald Bren- 
nan): ’‘They tell me the English arejvffoe 
people who travel all over the world to laugh at. 
other Countries” - and certainly the national 
blend of superiority, amateurism and seif- 
mockety has T6r some twenty- five years found- 
its plost agte'eable exponent In Eric Newby. He 
. arid his chosen countries become fdls to. one/ 
another. His sflbject. it often seems, is sitriply 
* . their absurd forelgnriess and his. absurd , Eng- 
„ lishne&s; But In this respect On the Shares of 
fheMcdtiefranean sustains a lesssadsfyingleit- 
■ } ‘motif than, fof imst&nci./bis lost comparable. 

■ > ttoyei fyo<3ik i TB e TffynRldbt Humour 

. '<• tijnd $;• to be pud ged , out pf l s j ght by. sOleptp. 

. ; blocks; of history, ImpressWeiy accurate but 
.-•;sqm^pw forgettabl?. r.W\ ( 

-V ' i‘ i; V - -J ' *' - 


penetrating vein as when, for example, he de- 
fends himself against his Albanian interpreter- 
guide: 

“You were taking pictures of peoples in shops with- 
out permission," the interpreter said. “It is for- 
bidden.” 

“But look," I said, "the tour brochure says you can 
take pictures of people if you first ask their permis- 
sion. We did ask, and they said, yes, we could." 

“If they did give permission, they are wrong," he 
said. “You can ask permission to take photographs 
of Albanian peoples but Albanian peoples cannot 
give it.” 

Such a passage is vintage Newby - a vintage 
with which On the Shores of the Mediterranean 
may make you intermittently merry, but not 
richly drunk. 


Andrew Hurrell 

JONATHAN KANDELL 

Passage through El Dorado: Travellingthe 

world’s last great wilderness 

303pp. Allison and Busby. £12.30. 

0850316014 

Thp Amazon and the interior of Latin Amer- 
ica are undergoing a sustained assault that has 
gained momentum over the past ten years and 
now appears irreversible. The conquistadores, 
the Jesuits and the rubber barons all sought to 
penetrate and exploit this vast wilderness yet 
their impact on the region was both marginal 
and transitory. The present process of Amazo- 
nian development is far more dramatic and its 




"Native costumes Portdes Francis", 1786, by CaspardDuchide Vancy, reproduced from Eary Maritime 
Artists of the Pacific Coast 174 1-1841 by John Frazier (240pp, with 16 colour and 166 black-pnd-white 
illustrations. Seattle: University of Washington Press. $40. 0295 96128 7). 

Just before the invasion 


Tony Lambert 

NORMAN LEWIS 

Voices of the Old Sea 
202pp. Hamish Hamilton, £8.95. 
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This is an account of Norman Lewis’s sojourn, 
in the late 1940s, in a remote village on the 
Catalan coast, before it had become the Costa 
Brava. In the ttiree successive seasons Lewis 
spent there he Shared as much as he was 
allowed in the lives of a community precariofls- . 
ly dependent upon the seasonal arrival of sar- 
dines and tuna. In partnership With a young 
man Whose status in the village was also 
equivocal, in that he was there through mar- 
riage father : than birth, Lewis. Spent the days 
d lying In the MediterrancanforWeird and 
sometimes monstrous fish, and the evenings In 
thp.much Less transparent walera of the vil- 
lage’s underljfc, ‘ 

It is clear (hot even before the shoals of . 
tourists took the place of fisb. the village as an 
ancient;- and self-pontafoed^cpmmunify was ' 
under threat. The fishing was becoming' leas 
and less : dependable,: the cork forest: upon . 
which the inland villages relied Was dying, and 
Franco’s Civil. Guard, was insisting that the : .' 
pagan names of the . fishing boats, should be 
replaced with saints’ names , and that the large 
eyes which' profited them should be painted ;■ 
put. Non6 the less, jt is with a some of real loss \ 
that we twines foe offon comic transformation 
; of reserved, superstitious and dignified fishing- r 
people into smiling boat-trip pperatorai Within - 
three years foey ibUfy jthelr ancient ;|ab<^s •/ 

■ against ; permitting V ^tritagers 1 ; ' -mjefcoids . or 
leather into thelr bo^ls, apd forget the sooth- a, 
saypr t hey used tb.conauW bjsfore puttingtd sea; ! : . 
;for,the ti(tta-fishlng. ^ V- ; <r !. V' » 

. ; Thc fottedf track j hat Had for centuticsso,. 
, r tenupusly tinked pax?$i;. (pi^qmqbfy ; Sn ip- : 
i vented, flame) tQ the;'rest of' thc 'World Was , . 


ish-style cafes were built to blare out the locally 
execrated but supposedly tfpico Flamenco 
music on to a sea-front which was now a prom- 
enade. The young fishermen who at first fol- 
lowed Northern European women through the 
streets out of a sense of courtesy, finding them 
on the whole rather plain, learnt to adopt a 
more predatory approach. , 

This book testifies to Lewis’s continuing - 
concern with cultures under threat of extinc- 
tion, which has contributed, most notably, to 
worldwide awareness of the plight of the 
Amazonian Indians;. The tone is not merely 1 
elegiac; with a novelist's . eye for a rounded 
story as well as an anthropologist’s nosiness, 
Lewis disinters memorable lives and presents a 
rich array of brave, comic, idiosyncratic and 
above all dignified characters. Particularly en- 
dearing is the Quixotic village priest, who 
adepts with good-natured resignation his 
ambiguous role in a community where fisher- 
men touch their testicles and spit into the wind 
to avett bad luck at the sight of him. His con- 
solation is to Sneak off wheneyer possible to 
forage among, thg Roman remains of Ampur- 
(jari; Another character who ends by comman- 
ding respect as well as affection is the, impover- . 
ished landowner, Don Alberto, whose impo- 
tent feudalism Upd vain efforts to revive. half- . 
spurious folklpre are horn of a real respect for 
the village people which contrasts, with the de- 
motic vandalism of the black-market king. 

The only mystery to, remain; unresolved is 
that of Lewis himself, was he fo . anxious 

to be. accepted foto, this.riobje but alien and 
ptickfy community? How f ulfy accepted was ‘ 
he? How dip he ;lbarn to cofonjiinlcafo with- 
such apparent pase apd speed In what must 
have been a very Ideal jbnn 6f C^talan? How , 1 
can hB : reQair.lncidents and conversations of 
neatly forty yeara ago hi;such wealth Of drit^ll? ; * 
Did he spend his ^hq|e (iipe writ ing’ li^ a note- . 
book 1 ? In sjioi^-ftaw iTjuchimaginaHve licence 
isthCrefothlspbeticboak7 ttis perfectly credi - 1 
ble that fi^etmert should have recoqnted the 

happenings -of.^fodays in' improvised y .• 

vb'rse»'atiid: tneexbmpli^ given' 1 here. Very.. 


implications are far more serious. In the ram* | 

of activities being undertaken, in the capable 
ties of the parties involved and in the power o{ •« 
the forces behind them , the challenge today is 1 
6f a quite different order. The list of develop, 
ments is long and still growing: in Peru £ 
production of oil; in Brazil the exploitation ot 
the world’s largest iron-ore reserves at Carajas 
and of bauxite atTrombetas; the construction 
of the Tucurui dam complex; the gold rush to 
the Serra Pelada; large-scale cattle ranching in 
Araguaia; the mass colonization of new lands 
in Rondonia. All this is made possible by (he 
construction of a vast network of new roads. 

Passage through El Dorado seeks to convey 
and explain this harsh but dynamic new reality. 

The framework is provided by Jonathan Kan- 
dell’s journey, which begins In the oil fields of 
the Peruvian jungle, takes him through the 
new farms and towns of the Brazilian Amazon, 
into the cocaine smuggling world of the Boli- 
vian frontier and ends up at' the Itaipu hydro- • 
electric complex on the Brazil-Paraguay bor- 
der. Descriptions of this journey are filled out 
by comparisons with previous trips and experi- 
ences elsewhere in the region which provides 
sense of the rapidity of change and of the 
dramatic effects it is having on the people in- 
volved in it. 

The book is more than a successful piece of 
travel writing: Kandell weaves into the account 
of his journey many of the great stories of 
Amazonian history and discussion of present 
government policies towards development. He 
includes extended reflections on the fun- 
damental questions raised by the process he 
describes. Why did the interior remain un- 
touched for so long? What is behind the pre- 
sent onslaught? Will the development of the 
region ultimately prove beneficial? Given the 
range of issues tackled there is inevitably a j 
certain unevenness . Surely the emphasis on the 
emotional underpinnings of Brazil’s Amazon = 
policy does not do justice to the pressing poli- ; 
tical, strategic and economic factors that lay 
behind the adoption of the Programme of 
National Integration in June 1970? Similarly, , 
.to see the settlement of Eastern Paraguay by 
Brazilian farmers as a conscious policy by the 
Brazilian government to safeguard its invest- 
ment in Itaipu adds to the drama but badly j 
oversimplifies reality. 

Die Amazon has always been a powerful 
creator of myths and this book is dominated by 
the myth of the frontier, which embodies the - ■ 
dream of wealth and Ihe search for new oppor- 
tunities but also something less tangible. Kan- ; 
dell sees it as a potential driving force for re- 
novation and renewal in embittered and di- , 
vided societies, the source of a new identity j 
that will help overcome that feeling of incom- 
pleteness and isolation he believes to have 
characterized Latin American history. He 
compares current developments in Latin 
America with the opening up of the American 
West in the last century. 

, But the opening up of the Amazon has been, . 
and continues to be, cruel, costly and destruc- 
tive. The human and social costs are born 
chiefly by the Amerindians and caboclos as 
well as by the poorest migrants. The annihila- 
tion of the Indjans by disease or by massacre, 
the constant encroachment oil their lands, the 
unequal struggle for land between the Vfesjthy 
and the popr have become, ah all too familiar . 
part Qf the .Amazon -Story, The fragility 6f the. 
ecological balance of this jungle growing from-:, 
a desert and the dangers receiltly posed to It are 
again weii known and, well documented. Final- 
ly, there are the economic and political costs. 
Couldn’t the .billions spent on Itaipu arid Cara-. , 
jas have been better spent on less grandiose bul i , 
more beneficial projects? Isn’t the encourage-, 
merit of landless peasants to settle In the Ama-. ; . 

' zon 'merely a way of covering up the gross 
: inequalities .in income .distribution -that have 

characterized recent economic development in ; 

Latin America#; -.i- V-" • \V v '• 

Kandell is certainly aware of these costs and , 
pfobroiri8 . Yet fo- the erid .his list of economic 
■ beneflisj fos belief in the foyth pf the frontier ; 
. ^ his own ertfousiasm for foe region, seem u? 
tip the-balance arid sustain a ifonsisterit, albeit 
• qualified, optimism. Howevqf much phemight 

question his optimism he has yyritten^fascln^t* f 

Ing andfofopr^tive book thgtyividly.brings to- 
■ ; life ;^oWHnd,er Wayinthe 
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Compelled to lose weight 


Rol and Littlewood 

BRYAN S. TURNER 

The Body and Society: Explorations in social 

theory 

272pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £16. 
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Social theorists, like other writers, have often 
used human morphology and physiology as a 
source of metaphors for society. Dius the brain 
stands for central govenment, the muscles for 
the labour force, the control of blood pressure 
for social homoeostasis. We even find 
"acephalous" societies. Disease becomes a 
metaphor for undesirable social change and 
the body politic is susceptible to plagues and 
cancers. 

The reverse process, of mapping society on 
to the human body, has seldom interested 
sociologists. The physical embodiment of our 
social atoms is a peripheral, perhaps embarras- 
sing, topic and we appear to comprise a series 
of Cartesian selves floating some five-and-a- 
half feet above the ground, if indeed we exist in 
physical space at all. Bryan S. Turner is con- 
cerned to explain this sociological neglect of 
the body, which returns with a vengeance in 
the theories of sociobiology. He suggests not 
only that sociologists are taking a very wide 
detour round such biologism but that sociology 
has prospered professionally by avoiding any- 
thing that smacks of an individual perspective. 
While rejecting Marcuse’s notion of sexuality 
as an unfettered liberating force, he proposes 
that it is in our physical embodiment that we 
may find the seeds of rebellion against ideo- 
logies which seek to organize us through what 
Foucault termed “the government of the 
body”. 

In spite of the appeal and importance of its 
theme, Turner's book is unnecessarily discur- 
sive and repetitious. His primary reference- 
point Is Foucault’s "anatamo-politics" and the 
idea that although the body is a physical given, 
it is still socially constructed. Medical science 
provides the crucial link between social regula- 
tion through institutions (schools, asylums, 
prisons) and professional control over the in- 
dividual body (psychiatrists, dieticians). Thus 
dietary management. Turner's central con- 
cern, has passed from being a theological pre- 
scription, through medical moralism, to its pre- 
sent narcissistic cultivation of the “efficient” 
body . Control of sexuality entails control of the 
body and the New Puritanism goes with our 
concern for “body consciousness”, jogging and 
a renascent athleticism. 

Turner provides a social context for psycho- 
pathological states such as anorexia nervosa - 
extensive dieting in young women associated 
with a self-perception of obesity, which results 
in a drastic fall in weight, the cessation of men- 
struation and frequently in death from starva- 
tion. He employs the familiar argument that 
anorexia is closely lied to contemporary male 
tastes In feitiale body shape. Women are penal- 
ized for having a “fat" body as job applicants 
or. prospective wives. As Dimer puts it, 

‘ although women possess their bodies phe- 
nomenologically they do not own them. 
Women’s bodies are closely related to sex and 
gender roles. In the nineteenth century ‘hys- 
teria was a solution to the question of female 
. identity in a period of delayed marriage; it was 
seen by doctors as caused by sexual frustration 
in the coptext of the special constraints of the 
female body- Political and social relations were 
thus projected on to the body, and via 
psychoanalysis into the Intrapsychic sphere, in 
Freud’s notion of the transference. 

. ' Turner ■ develops his argument from 
Foucault but critidzes him for his ahistorical 
approach arid consequent pessimism. Foucault 
•' does ndt allow for anything outside the prevail- 
ing discourse which determines it or can serve 
as a starting-point for rebellion against it but 
Turner corrects this; with Marx’s view of in- 
dependent natural reality, which although 
pushed back” by cultural appropriation, still 
■ ■'* • constitutes an “uncontrolled" domain: He sug- 
• Bests that resistance to a dominant discourse 
ian .come from both conscious human agency 
‘.arid from this residual natural reality . Thus, the 
“Inevitable" association of pleasure with re- 
' jirodpetion provides one such centre- bf if&Wt- 
. ance (q ralhef optimistic assertion in view of 


recent developments in the field of artificial 
fertilization). Turner suggests that the contem- 
porary gap between desire as generated by 
consumerism and the limited opportunities for 
satisfying it will generate a frustration which 
may prove revolutionary. 

Turner's resistances to the social structuring 
of experience have an optimistic, voluntarist 
feel, rather at odds with his thoroughgoing 
Foucauldian perspective; they appear at the 
end as psychological dei ex machina, a return of 
a “natural” reality which retains an elusive 
power to dealienate us. A purely functionalist 
view of the woman’s illnesses with which he is 
concerned can, however, offer a theory of 
change. Anorexia nervosa, hysteria, over- 
doses, agoraphobia, shoplifting, baby snatch- 
ing and even mild depression bear a close re- 
semblance to conditions described in develop- 
ing countries and glossed by psychiatrists as 
“culture-bound syndromes” and "possession 
states”. 

These are discrete patterns of behaviour, 
specific to a particular society, which articulate 
a personal predicament and public concerns - 
usually opposition between age groups or the 
sexes. They have a shared meaning as drama- 
tized representations in an individual whose 
personal situation demonstrates such an 
opposition, but they ulso have a personal, ex- 
pressive meaning for the individual and are 
instrumental in adjusting personal rela- 
tionships in situations of deprivation or frustra- 
tion. The individual is not held responsible for 
the behaviour, which is usually ascribed to spirit 
possession, and this "mystical pressure” (os 


loan Lewis has called it) appeals to values and 
beliefs which cannot be questioned because 
they are tied up with the most fundamental 
ideas of the community. 

Such reactions employ dominant social in- 
stitutions to personal advantage. They repre- 
sent what Victor Turner has called “the power 
of the weak”. In Western societies, as Turner 
notes, medicine has replaced religion as the 
guardian of morality and the notion of “dis- 
ease” both exculpates the individual acl and 
ties it to unquestionable, shared assumptions 
about individual identity and attribution. 
Anorexia nervosa is more complex than reac- 
tions such as shoplifting, partly because after a 
time, dieting and weight loss bring into play 
certain hormonal changes which are difficult to 
reverse. The reaction itself is ambiguous in that 
while it represents an excessive female con- 
formity to an ideal held by men, it also marks a 
rejection of adult female sexuality by making 
pregnancy impossible and an extreme affirma- 
tion of control (with which men tend not to 
credit women). 

Whatever the resistance to medical patriar- 
chy which syndromes such as anorexia may 
demonstrate, how functional and instrumental 
is it at the present? While shoplifting and 
agoraphobia seem relatively harmless, anorex- 
ia frequently ends in death. It may be that the 
renclion recognized us anorexia is only the 
medically perceived extreme of a constant dia- 
logue between men and women on the matter 
of the latter's physical appearance; at any one 
time four-fifths of adolescent girls consider 
themselves to be “on a diet". 


Looking to our looks 
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It is sad to think that the beauty in the eye of 
the beholder fades almost as quickly as the 
beautiful physique to which time is already so 
indifferent. In 2014, the photographs of 
Catherine Deneuve and Meryl Streep will look 
as comically unattractive to our grandchildren 
as those of Mae West and even of Jane Russell 
can do to us today. 

This dictatorship of the transient would ex- 
cite only mild amusement if fashionable con- 
cepts of what is or is not beautiful did not so 
frequently lead human beings to ill-treat their 
own bodies. In his more detailed account of 
fashion in the nineteenth century, Les Desstis 
et les dessous de la bourgeoisie (reviewed here 
on June 16, 1981), Philippe Peirot had some 
justifiably hareh things to say about the corset 
as an instrument of self-inflicted torture. In his 
latest book, he treats a longer period, from the 
end of the Middle Ages up to the present day. 
He notes ho* the retidiness to Wash oneself 
which is so redeeming a feature of the Middle 
Ages gives way to a positive cult of dirtiness in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
observes that it was the fashionable belief In 
the wickedness of the flesh, and riot a sudden 
decline in the technology of sanitation, which 
dictated this change. Arthur Young found the 
French a very dirty lot, and a preoccupation 
with la dinatatyi franqalse which showed itself 
as early as the eighteenth century explains 
why: too much Water makes you sterile, and 
the removal of your natural body-smells con- 
siderably reduces your sexual charms. The con- 
trast at Versailles between the vast quantity of 
water in the decorative fountains arid the exist- 
ence of only one cabinet fle toilette (as opposed 
to 274 chaises percies) is another indication of 
how the vision which we have of ourselves and 
of our Impact on others has far more influence 
on our behaviour than the limits of potentiali- 
ties of our technology, and Perrot argufcs in his 
conclusion that our now almost total mastery 
of nature has brought ujs no closer to asfttisfac- . 
tory relationship'^ bthfcf ^(te Of 

our beautifully bronzfcd arid well-wforcised 


bodies, our conveniently cut clothes and well- 
washed foiir, we are still terrified of revealing 
our feelings. AH we have done, in his view, is 
replace the ostentatious artificiality of earlier 
periods by a set of inncT constraints which pre- 
vent us from allowing people to see us as we 
really are. 

We consequently spend just as much time as 
our ancestors did in trying to alter our appear- 
ances, and in this respect the title of Perrot's 
book is exceptionally well chosen. We do work 
hard on how we look, and the semiology of 
everyday life, of which Perrot is so acute ahd 
scholarly an observer, is essentially the study of 
the very strenuous and often painful efforts 
which human beings make to bring their out- 
ward appears nee i nto line with their ideal inner 
vision of themselves. These efforts do not, of 
coursje, enable, us to achieve the Rousseau- 
esque ambition of “being natural" which has, 
since the second half of the eighteenth century, 
been so important a part of the European tradi- 
tion. Because we persistently confuse being 
natural with being attractive, we immediately 
find fault with the bodies that nature has given 
us. We consequently proceed to work upon our 
bodies in order to bring them up to the desired 
standard. 

Patrick Maurifes agrees with Perrot in seeing 
what he callages grahdes hyperboles de I'inex- 
pressif” as dangerous to;our emotional health, 
and follows Barthes in content as in style, by 
recommending the conscious and blatant 
acceptance of artifice - the quality which most 
characterizes “le monejain” - as thfe only way in 
which human beings cajn make sense of their 
situation; He quotes some sensible advice from 
Castiglione to the effect that the best form of 
self-knowledge is' an acute awareness of what 
to imitate, arid human beings have never been 
short Of examples to follow, Maurifes concen- 
trator on the ones which have been more re- 
cently fashionable Iti Paris, revealing as he 
does that the bright young tilings on both the 
right and left bank are going through a phase of 
imitating what they think of as the most up-to- 
. date aspects of Anglo- American crilUire. Dils 
leads him, since he also seems to know Greek, 
to intersperse : references tq I’anitmorphe, 
l'nnapesie, le chlnsme ^ and 1‘hypostase with 
mention df such familiar entities as "I'^ToUquc 
, dii cheap” and ; “la ppblicness atiglriise", and 
: this Is all very instructive: So,. too, art his refer- 
, erices to SugarhUl’a gang rind tise world of \t 
punk, lei npi le mashed potatoes and le mOosh, 
though foe imminent' defoise of some- of these 
. entities . a prospect one ‘ean be o r ' th 
; equanimity.. , _. . 


In search of 
shelter 

Michael Ignatieff 
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This is one of those books whose quiet author- 
ity draws a reader into a mood of meditative 
attention. At first sight, it is liable to be dis- 
missed as a notebook which ought to have been 
left to mature Into an essay. Readers already 
suspicious of the Berger persona may even see 
in its fragmentary form n guru's pretension. 

Yet this is aclually among the mosl finished ol 
Berger's works because it is the most serene, 
the one least troubled by the impulse to in- 
struct or convert. 

All of Berger's work has tried to break away 
from the enclosure of accepted forms. In this 
work, the path-breaking is in the presentation 
of the metnphysical. Professional metaphysi- 
cians will undoubtedly believe that they have 
nothing to learn from reflections on time, 
homelessness and death interspersed with 
passages on tree-felling in Savoie, the play of 
white kittens against u white wall, or the golden 
light of the setting sun on lilacs. Yet there is a 
radical metaphysical tradition, within which 
ore counted Thorenu, Kierkegaard and Mon- 
taigne, who have treated the philosophy of life 
and death as a challenge to the limits of form, 
and whose deepest thought is a fragmentaiy 
reflection on the humblest features of a day; 
chopping wood, the ache of a kidney stone, 
loneliness at night. This tradition has become 
the most imaginative substitute for theology in 
secular culture. In deriving the general from 
the particular, the deepest thought from the 
humblest example, it has followed William 
Carlos Williams’s maxim: “no ideas but in 
things’*. This is the tradition in which And Our 
Faces properly belongs. 

Two themes run through the book, holding 
the fragments together. The first is an idea pi 
love os the only form of home - of belonging - 
which a transient, uiigratory modem world 
allows. This theme emerges particularly in 
Berger's evocations of the paintings of Rem- 
brandt, Van Gogh and Caravaggio. For Berger 
Caravaggio is not only the painter of the 
Livorno underworld, but also of the longing df 
the body for the one shelter from the cruelty of 
the world which poverty and oppression allow: 
“io sleep together. Here. Now." 

The other sustaining thread is the theme of 
the imperialism of Western lime which mea- 
sures the time of the tortoise and the time of 
the hare as if they were the same and organizes 
a race to discover which will cross the finishing- 
line first. Modem culture, Beiger says In his 
elliptical way, seems to have bartered away to 
the idea of History and Progress the concep- 
tion of the timeless and the eternal. Time was 
always understood as a turning wheel; but it 
was always seen to be turning on a timeless 
ground, In the loss of that eternal ground from 
our imaginations, the wheel' of Time has be- 
come the wheel of Death, ’triumphant over all 
human striving in time. 

Time and Death are grand and risky themes, 
and just occasionally Berger's prose seems to 
over-reach the thought and tumble Into the 
emptily grandiose, as when he writes: 

Whc n a great singer sings, the skin of space arid time 
go taut, the voices of the: newborn nil ihe world, 
there is no corner left of silence or of innocence, the 
gown of Ufe Is turned inside out, the singer becomes 
earth and sky, time past and time lo come aresinging 
one of the songs of a single life. 

For the most part, the lyricism of his prose is 
disciplined by simple and austere thoughts. He 
ends with the unforgettable image of a chqrriel- 
hqttse of the future where his bones will lie , 
pell-mell amdng the bones of other human 
beings, metacarpal against breast-bone, the 
hundred bones of his feet scattered like gravel 
among the Ixundre-d bones of his beloved’s, 
both, united and reconciled to their common 
fate as, mere phosphate of calcium. It is an 
astonishing and : unfa miliar fotage of peace 
beyond the grave, an image Of death, which has 
the power to reconcile us to the humble finality 
rind joy of life. 
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Miss Slyboots in Mayfair 


Pat Rogers 

FANNY BURNEY 

Journals and Letters 

Volume XI, Mayfair 1818-1824 

Volume XII, Mayfair 1825-1840 

Edited by Joyce Hemlowwith Althea Douglas 

and Patricia Hawkins 

1102pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £85 the set. 

0198125631 

These volumes cover the last twenty-two years 
of Fanny Burney’s life (she was now entitled to 
be styled “Comtesse”. but chose to be known 
still as Madame d’Arblay). Her husband the 
general had died in Bath in 1818, whereupon 
she moved to London. Until her own death in 
1840 she occupied a number of houses in 
Mayfair, and seldom travelled far. The corres- 
pondence of these years is black-edged, with a 
black seal, for it was the fate of an ageing lady 
to exist in almost perpetual mourning. There 
was, too, a Mayfair diary, 600 pages in type- 
script, but this Has had to be excluded from the 
present edition, as too sporadic and casual. 
Some 350 letters are printed from the period, 
bringing the overall tally to 1,500 since this 
series took up Fanny's career on her retirement 
from court in 1791. 

The main concern, as always, is the Burney 
- dynasty, which by now includes Barretts, 
Paynes, Phillipses, Rapers and others and 
centrally the one remaining d’Arblay, Fanny’s 
drifting son Alexander, now well into his twen- 
ties but unable to settle. The attempts of his 
mother to turn him into a proper Burney - 
sober, industrious, single-minded and upward- 
ly mobile - furnish the drama of these years. In 
1824 Alexander became perpetual curate of 
the new Camden Chapel, serving a growing 
urban parish from its base in a Greek revival 
edifice. His mind was generally on other 
things, whether his versified Psalm trans- 
lations, his literary friends in Brighton among 
the Horace Smith set, or his characteristically 
unproductive gallantries. His parishioners 
grew more and more impatient with his ab- 
sences, and were glad to get rid of him finally in 
1836. D’Arblay,' now over forty, managed to 
obtain the ministry of Ely Chapel, Holbom, 
but he died within weeks of taking up his post. 

What exactly was wrong with Alexander? 
His mother has a variety of semi-indulgent and 
question-begging terms of endearment for 
him: ( “my Nondescript'’, or simply “N.D.”, or 
“young Heedless”, and the like. What she felt 
about him can be .reconstructed from the index 
entries, a . thesaurus of anti-Bumeyismi “abs-. 
ence of mind, indifference, apathy, lethargy, 
inertia, negligence, nonchalance, imprudence, . 
■ fecklessness (with respect to his own advan- 
tage), procrastination . . . It is an attractive 
list in its way, and when Alex leaves his friends 
Charles Babbage and the younger Herschel to ' 
. survey the Alps "with their instruments of un- 
heard of exactness”, preferring, himself, to sit 
around Chamonix plotting a '.‘Dithyrambe 
. 6 crit au pied du Moot Blanc”, he seems* hero 
ahead of his time. Fanny is determined to see 
. him shine as a dancer (“Nymphs, have at ye 
, ' all!*') and worries about his thinness •* worms 

are diagnosed at : one point,' but the state con.; 

- jtm'ues. Hte (absences become more mysterious 
ahd.in^al^Iabieij^ould.he be a secret drinjepr, 

; dr a closet tiofeofejnial, ora'd rag addict? Frob- 
ably something mjich simpler: be ..hack ‘as 
Farmy note.dp h “fata) fondness of Rumina- 
turn”, and his difficulty in making the world’s 1 
/ .deadlines' Was cruelly conspicuous m.sucha 
; v . vfandiy- y>:.. ' 

;i ; ; : U Will not do, to blamehjs mother. She Had 
* •' [mtdi jfeteapstpohard, not to be unduly pos- 
“My struggles are fcjniost all directed 
’’ V ' !ftot to curbtlfe Juvehlte propeMifies^sd nafe- 
; 1 . ;ral,.& ad desirable, of my young compahion, 

Vi-', {^'tftj^f with hU Rights a nd i uxcentricities “ 
til : -f l^he- coyers up for him when ihe Bishop de- 
[/. . V jfoandi • retiiyife ’abd Alek ‘ 'is Vacatfefengfeor ; 

v^methirigi iin Parifc^Jfewritfe pc^sidnal let 1 
\ '... . '; it 9 rs of adpi ration, spiky Httlb, paragraphs 1 of 
?;■ J vi'pMned. rebuke; ibuttWs only, afier -enduing a- 
Vi ; :^ippd;deal fro'iri bj$r feafefepjrig sfel r Whija lib 
HnAlly ^nUinplatitijg bnarrfaseV At: 
h Vj y ijiwfitfe' wjtiSh tfe^xtefided family bid moved qii 
. V.jiC,pdupl$ .m i^jjdrattoai; 1 Fanny'sgreal-niero 
p , granddaughter of; a youngei;.; sister, 

> ^ ^ t : <i{ starting a faiptly^apd-in- 


Fanny died. Alex just could not keep up the 
Burney pace. 

Meanwhile the family had lost its original 
props. The patriarch Dr Burney had died in 
1814: selfish, innocent Charles junior, the clas- 
sical scholar, had followed in 1817. Now in 
succession Fanny lost the remainder of her 
brothers and sisters, beginning with James, 
who had attained a Gilbertian rank of Admiral 
of the Yellowin recognition of his compilations 
of voyages, without having been to sea for 
donkey’s years. Later she lost her eldest sister 
Esther, and then (after Alex’s death) her close 
confidante Charlotte. Punctuating these 
events were the deaths of in-laws, nephews and 
nieces, great-nephews and great-nieces. A des- 
perate fear underlying every page is that of the 
tubercle bacillus, which inspires the kind of 
terror reserved in other ages for its cousin the 
spirochete. Daily living arrangements are con- 
ditioned by this dread; and the itineraries are 
planned not for scenic purposes but to combat 
the threat - thus visits by members of the fam- 
ily to Minehead or to Cuckfield, to Spa, Lucca 
or Nice. Usually it is all unavailing. 

Fanny herself went on indomitably, per- 
petuating her sense of the family in the 
Memoirs of her father which eventually 
appeared in 1832, and acting as archivist for the 
growing hoard of Burney papers which have 
sustained this notable edition since 1972. The 
Memoirs were criticized on flimsy grounds by 
Craker when they first appeared, whilst more 
recently Miriam Benkovitz has argued that 
they misrepresent Dr Burney’s character, 
alternating as they do a biography of the musi- 
cian with “a discursive autobiography of Mme 
d’Arblay”. But one can understand Fanny's 
profound need to preserve the simulacrum of 
unity and dignity in the household. All the 
while skeletons were rattling in ‘every cup- 
board, from St Martin's StTeet to County 
Louth. The whole Burney edifice was remark- 
ably fragile, and it took a lot of doctoring of the 
annals to keep the house standing. It has been 
the achievement of Joyce Hemlow, in The His- 
tory of Fanny Burney (1958) and with her col- 
laborators in the twelve volumes of the papers, 
to reveal this situation. • 

To begin with, Dr Burney himself was en- 
tirely a self-made man: the youngest of twenty 
children sired by an irresolute stage performer, 
James MacBurney, who dropped the “Mac” ps 
‘part of an unsuccessful bid for gentility. 
Charles's father and half-brother appeared 
in Sinithfield drolls at the London fairs. As the 
editor remarks, “The versatile and talented 
Burneys were dancers, singers, actors, musi- 
cians, novelists, and journalists, that is to say, 
entertainers, who as such held no high place in 
eighteenth-cCntury society but need not now 
be decried - nor was it necessary even in the 
• 1820s, one would think, to destroy the records 
of their colourful activities”. As to the last part, 
the point is that Fanny beloved her father to 
hate been “nearly abandoned" as a child, and 
inherited his own lack of confidence about the 
social distance he had travelled. Worse was the 
fact that her mother, Dr Burney’s first wife, 
was of lowly origins, a fact that the family for 
long carefully suppressed and whose revelatipn 
iiri the Memoirs was felt to threaten the advan- 
tageous marriage of festherVson Richard. . 

Then .there were the unwelcome events sur- 
rounding Fanpy’^owq generation. Twofefher 
half-sisters eloped with unsuitable men; In due . 
. bourse her nephfey. Martin was to .contract a 
marriage with a person so "low” that It was 
. kept &onv Fanny. J^ater Martin got into finan- 
cial troubles, and Indeed scarcely, anyone in the 
family, F?nHy Incjindedf, was pvejr comfortably 
offi Her. own' , fayburi te^slstef Susan had mar- 
Hed(^lQnelMql4swdrfoPhi]|ips,thecompan- 
' Ion of Captain. Cpjj.k on hls last voyage. The 
ttihlly bolieyed that Phillips, a high-living, im- 
. -provident mapi nad driyen Susan to an early 
’ grave; .The ristefefeu Id never understand fctow 
it ;was’ tb[at James permltted this “unfe^ing 
’ Wretch 4 house^rfenn /j .and they -.resented the 
' pr0m^rit pari ; ; he;t°9K ,at their: brother’s 

H..' ifondrai^Btit.it'w^' JamcshimsplfwlioiWas 

r^ponsib|e for!the darkest p£ afl secrets. For 
. . five years aroubdfiip turd of the cen tury he had 
gone tp Uve Wilh [his half-sister Sarah; Harriist, 
goVerdbsaand noj^list.Thjs Waaio effectively 
> Wt pptbatthd relatiQijship remalned yirfoafiy 
: Iqjjipdwti Unfilpwently:. there is no fiipitpf isjich 1 


eptly constructed life of Dr Burney (1948), 
though the doctor was severely shocked by this 
“heavy evil". Fanny herself wrote to Susan that 
H, tis dark-dark! - though not, I humbly hope- 
black 1" This can only mean that she trusted 
there was no sexual element in the undeniable 
infatuation of the couple. One cannot share 
her trust. 

All these guilty secrets obviously fed the 
novelist’s imagination, and it is one great merit 
of the edition to have shown us some of the 
private psychodramas enacted in the Burney 
household. Fanny was known by the time she 
was ten as “the Old Lady", and was nicknamed 
Miss Slyboots, rather later, by Arthur Murphy. 
Mrs Piozzi tells us that a game was played once 
to form a female administration, and Fanny 
wanted to know her post: at which Dr Johnson 
cried out, “Oh, we will send little Burney out 
for a spy.” The inventor Merlin found out that 
Miss Burney “would not confess’’: and of 
course this bent for secrecy comes out in the 
elaborate precautions which surrounded the 
publication of Evelina. 

It is this capacity for slyness, too, which 
perhaps accounts for Fanny’s rather prevari- 
cating conduct towards Mrs Piozzi. There is 
mention here of one letter as “the nearest thing 
to returning ‘kindness’ on [Mrs Piozzi’s] part 
that this editor has seen”: but whether Fanny 
performed any deep acts of kindness towards 
her is questionable. She pretended to hold the 
ring between Queeney Thrale and her mother, 
but she could never get beyond the judgmental 
towards Mrs Piozzi for various reasons. In the 
first place, she did not want to break her ties 
with the socially successful Queeney, that 
creature of quiet malice and untroubled self- 
possession. When Fanny writes of the older 
woman's “deserting her marital duties for [the] 
indulgence of passion”, one is inclined to reply 
that it was Queeney who heartlessly deserted 
her mother. Then there is the second factor, 
Fanny’s inability to accept a genuine sexual 
passion on Mrs Thrale’s part, after her “suit- 
able” but loveless first marriage. Besides, the 
musician Piozzi elicited Fanny’s own deep feel- 
ings of insecurity over her father's position in 
society. Finally, Piozzi was simply a very nice 
man, and Fanny's criteria for masculine desert, 
though they stretched to the clever and the 
noble, didn't descend to mere niceness. 

This splendid edition has already enhanced 
Fanny’s reputation as a chronicler and obser- 
ver of real life. Her account of a mastectomy 
operation she underwent in 1811 has acquired 
a kind of classic status, and many of her set 


journals (though we already had some in I 
Charlotte Barrett’s edition, like the dUri a '' 
Waterloo and the Hundred Days) testily to w " 
skill in working up old memories into frS 
narrative form. More interesting is the qu«. 
tion whether the letters will allow us tosmunu 
Fanny Burney into a more central placTin 
literary history. Evelina has a secure place in 
the textbooks, though stUl along the lines of a 
good read and hardly as a significant develop- 
ment in the novel. Cecilia and, especially 
Camilla have probably gone beyond recall; but 
one might have looked to The Wanderer to 
enjoy some revival of interest. The picture of 
“female difficulties" it provides has been 
written off as over-schematic, episodic, long- 
winded and moralistic. But maybe you have to 
be some or all of these things to break the 
mould of masculine fiction. Similar charges are 
levelled against Mary Wollstonecraft’s Maria, 
or the Wrongs of Woman. 

To put it at its simplest: a rhetoric of fiction 
which sees marriage as the natural outcome of 
every plot is not going to be congenial to 
women who daily experience, or witness, the 
constraints of wedded life. It will suit men, who 
can discover identity or fulfilment in other ave- 
nues of living, or women like Jane Austen who 
are artful and morally tough-minded enough 
not to resent the self-abnegations imposed oni 
woman. In the most searching account yet writ- 
ten of Fanny Burney’s art. Imagining A Stif 
(1976), Patricia Mayer Spacks has written that 
“her fiction illustrates complex feminine iden- 
tities of indirection”. Spacks further speaks of 
“the literary possibilities of Miss Burney’s prin- 
ciple of self-interpretation, and essentially 
dramatic view of her experience because it in- 
volves imagining goodness as precariously won 
and preserved and constantly to be defended, 
rather than as an achieved state of being". 
What the letters and journals specifically show 
is a woman coping, resisting, struggling to into 
grate, inventing family and kinship where the; 
were always liable to dissipate themselves in • 
the open fields of society. 

You need, by the way, to know the Bumqf 
family tree before you can locate It membeit 
in the index: the arrangement is not alphabeti- 
cal but genealogical, so that you must traveree 
many columns from Fanny’s own entry to that 
of her niece Fanny. But in this the masterful 
scholarship simply re-enacts the Ietter-writer’i 
own efforts to preserve the Burney line againsi 
all outside interference, and so it is as appropri- 
ate as all the rest of the massively informative 
apparatus. 


Communities in crisis 


John Adlard 

ELIZABETH LANGLAND 
Society In the Novel 

267pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
£22.80.' 

0807816043 . • ' 

In a generally tidy and fairly readable book 
Elizabeth Langland argues her thesis quietly, 
clearly and sometimes convincingly. “Soci- 
ety”,' she tells us, “is something different for 
different novelists and novels) and the social 
1 inclusions depend as much on artistic needs as 
on unconscious influences. Furthermore, there 
exists a higher; artistic purpose to which a 
. . novel's rotfety is subordinated.” , ' 

She has-a bseful chapter on Jape Austen, 
who “found society an ample context for indi- 
vidual folfilment”. Austen's characters almost 
• all belong to a particular clriss, unlike those of 
Fielding, Thackeray iand ' Dickens, who/ to 
bring about "something resembling Austen’s 
comic fulfilment , . needed to find techniques 
that would enafile them , to exempt some char- 
acters.from the probable : effect s of livirig in 
V; a sode^ that is ultimately ! obnlcal ta free- 
dorp of individual movement apd seif^tehliza- 
. tion”.’ She idenrifies these techhiqiies. She also, 
.tells us tjjat ; (Gfeqrge filiot, tiardy and jaw* 
fence. “believe in the idea pf cpfomunity/bUt its . 
■ realizaticri is increasingly pregarious and're- 
iripte’V while '^OT Faulkheri Kafka) and Pyn- 
-■ feLOn, feVidea ,o£sbciety ejqstsas ohly. ; tha|; an 




if sometimes rather wordy and dull. She dq«. 1 
not convince when writing of novels in whlchi | 
she claims, society is itself a protagonist. In 
sucii novels “we are involved with the fate of an 
entire social order, and it is one about which we 
are made to care”. To make Barchester In! 
Barch ester Towers such a protagonist is surely 
to see the creation of that society as an exercise 
in nostalgia, a long discredited view that 
Ignores Andrew Wright’s demonstration that 
“the mode of existence of the Chronicles of 
Barsetshire . , , is the outcome of an effort by 
w^ich nightmare might be captured and con-, 
tfpfied, reduced to manageable proportions". • 

Langland carries some conviction on the 
subject of Wutherlrtg Heights, where society'? 
transcended, but she tells us little that is ncV’- 
“Brontfi”, she Writes, “glimpses a life beyond 
man-created ferms, and her novel explores itt 
meaning through her protagonists' lives”. Low 
David . Cecil put that with more grace fifty year* 

.*8^ . vs 
.. ; In h«?r last chapter she sets out to answer. 
“some final questibns’V She fills six pages &W . 
introduces the ; Chinese Pream of [the ft** 
Chamber pimply to tell us, what must be pleat to 
any inteUlgent. person . that one is ukely to be 

puzzledby.orto misunderstand,anovel from 

»a different culture; then in fiye pages she.coit- 
sidere, 'sometimes repeating herself rfee short- 
comings of Marxist \ critics- “Novelists” sl^ • 
concludes, “by feeir understanding, fteefeeni' 
wly^.ip padifibm the ^umptiph?ahti limit 8 * 

. ripfe of tbely sbdetfes; and ahgn-thbmSelV® 8 
With the universal True, bfe undoptedly » 
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Family variables 


Linda Taylor 

KATHARINE MOORE 

The Lotus House 

158pp. Allison and Busby. £7 .95. 

085031 6022 
DAPHNE GLAZER 
Three Women 
207pp. Piatkus.£8.50. 

086188 440 X 

Now that nuclear families are on the wane; 
now that women don’t want to be wives; now 
that divorce is the rule; now that men are gay or 
impotent or obsolete; now that children are 
unsure whom they belong to, family life is de- 
veloping infinitely variable dimensions. The 
Lotus House and Three Women portray two 
possible systems: the first for buttoned-up, 
psychologically unstable Southerners; the 
second for gregarious, breezy Northerners. 

On a nostalgic whim, Letty Sanderson, in 
her sixties and recently widowed after a “late 
unromantic marriage" with her mother’s doc- 
tor, determines to buy the Lotus House - the 
enchanting, double-fronted home of some dis- 
tant cousins, that she had visited, enraptured, 
as a child: “It was a house well-suited for family 
life." Childless Letty, a solitary figure through- 
out her life, plans to have a post-menopausal 
family. The house is divided into flats: Letty 
occupies the spacious ground floor rooms; the 
Royces nnd daughter (Margot’s though not 
Andrew’s), Harriet, have the first floor; Au- 
brey Stacey, an English master (and would-be 


author) is put on the top floor, and Miss Janet 
Cook, a retired post office official, goes in the 
basement. The new tenants share good refer- 
ences, respectability and frozen feelings. For 
the latter, Aubrey blames his brilliant twin 
brother; Miss Cook blames her mother whose 
“persistently admonishing voice” dogs her 
from the grave; Margot blames her parents' 
treatment of her as a pawn in their domestic 
disputes; Andrew blames his intellect; Harriet 
blames her sallow plumpness. “It was from this 
material that the innocent old Mrs Sanderson 
hoped to fashion a happy family group.” 

Letty is encouraged in her enterpri se by her 
discovery of a shop that used to sell magic, and 
of her cousin Selena’s old doll's house which is 
a replica of the Lotus House. Eight-year-old 
Harriet, ignored by her beautiful mother, be- 
gins to play out an imagined ideal life for her- 
self with the dolls, a symbol of the game that 
the bigehild, Letty, would like to play with the 
real dolls in her dream house. Growing up is 
painful: when Margot forgets to attend Har- 
riet’s school concert (music is the only thing 
that she is good nt), Harriet smashes the doll's 
house to pieces with a hammer- “It’s the bomb 
and it’s killed them all dead!" she cries to UUy 
as she rushes out of the house in front of a van 
which breaks her leg and renders her uncon- 
scious for several days. Attention is focused; 
the selfish inhabitants begin to lhaw, though 
Katharine Moore's strong sense of reality 
makes sure that this purge does not wholly 
revolutionize their stifled sensibilities. It takes 
the death of Aubrey’s parents, the BBC’s in- 
terest in Janet Cook's prize pelargonium, Mar- 


The wrench in the tale 


David Montrose 

PETER REGENT 
Laughing Pig and other stories 
183pp. Robin Clark. £7 .95. 

0860720799 

ALAN BOLD 

The Edge of the Wood 

175pp. Barr: Luath Press. Paperback, £4.25. 

0946487081 

JEREMY LELAND 

The Last Suidcastie 

136pp. Dublin: The O’Brien Press. £8. 

0862780500 

Somewhat unfashionably, the short stories in 
these collections are not “fictions” or “tales” 
but the conventional article, none more so than 
those in Laughing Pig, Peter Regent's first 
book: they might have been written for the 
glossy magazine market (though all but one are 
previously unpublished). Regent is especially 
fond of the orthodox sting in the tail; the blurb, 
indeed, likens him to Roald Dahl. He displays 
comparable ability to surprise, though, only in 
“A Delicate Nose”, where a chance encounter 
has grim repercussions. Elsewhere, the twists 
can be decidedly hackneyed: a man who fre- 
quents pubs featuring “exotic dancers" one day 
finds his daughter on the bill, an engineer falls 
into his own wholly automatic pie-making 
machinery, emerging as a batch of “unusually 
good pies". Other twists - the suicides ;that 
close “Great Pan is Dead!" and “The Major 
Steps Out”, the murder in “Stepan" - are more 
. likit wrenches: arbitrary deeds of violence tack- 
ed on to bolster slender storylines. 

Regent’s one unquestionable success is the 
black comedy, “Ziggy’s Last Dance”. While 
American and Soviet leaders deliberate over 
scenarios for nuclear war , a tribal wizard in the 
African bush Is conducting ad arduous ritual. 
When completed, it destroys the earth. The 
■ top brasfe of both blocs die believing themselves 
victims of enemy pre-emptive action. This 
story apart, Regent’s better work showsproih- 
;iSe rather than achievement. “Feet of Clay , 
dealing with calf love and subsequent disillu- 
sionment among art students, gets to the point 
too slowty; “The Ugliest Man in the World , 
conversely, treats too perfunctorily its narra- 
. ' tor’s fascination with a rich businessman who 
' , maintains two families. Charting the nus- 
adventures of a British diplomat (“Memories 
■ of polpniaUsm”), Regent opts for restrained 
' j! humour, possijJft to-.Uinit.ecto^ fif Wfllarp 
m Boyd’s more rumbustious A Coda Man in 


Africa. But this very restraint leads to the 
story's comic resources being under-exploited. 

Despite its appearing in the Luath Press’s 
Blew Blanket Library - devoted to “new books 
on Scotland" - few of Alan Bold’s stories (their 
settings excluded) bear any fundamental 
ethnic stamp. Most noticeable about several is, 
rather, their ring of familiarity. A meek hus- 
band kills his nagging spouse (“The Earth 
House At Crabwick Farm”); an old man retali- 
ates against persecuting yobs (“The Vandals"); 
two down-and-outs regale each other with 
boasts of worldly success ("See You”); after a 
small-town murder, vigilantes exact revenge 
on the wrong man (“Post Mortem"). . . .Such 

worn plots are not, of course, beyond renova- 
tion. Bold’s approach, though, hardly breathes 
fresh life into them. His foreword argues.that a 
native love of gossip informs the Scottish short 
story. His, consequently, are intended to 
evince “some of the spontaneity" of that oral 
tradition. The usual result is unsophisticated 
construction allied with rough-and-ready 
prose: a combination that inevitably sinks 
slight pieces, though stronger material also suf- 
fers. "The Candlemaker’s Dream" concerns a 
religious fanatic who hoards logs and candles 
against an envisioned catastrophe that.wiU de- 
prive mankind of artificial heal and light; a 
plain telling, though, counteracts rather than 
evokes the fitory’s strangeness. Similarly, the 
knockabout exploits of two Scots, a writer and 
a painter, on a cultural visit to East Germany 
(“Portrait O^The Artist As Anstriither Man") 
would have benefited from a raunchier dc- 

livery. , . . 

Two stories overcome their stylistic hand- 
icaps: "The Pygmalion Pill", Bold's satire on 
“voice discrimination", and "A Scottish Zhiv- 
ago", in which a romantic invests a casual affair 
with illusory glamour. Bold’s best (and most 
distinctively “Scottish”) performance, how- 
ever, Is the political, fantasy “The Day Of The 
Gael", in which a nationalist party secures in- 
dependence for Scotland and declares Gaelic 
the official language. Recounted by a dis- 
gruntled onlooker, it represents the One oc- 
casion on which form reinforces content. 

Such complementarity is mote widespread 
in Jeremy Leland’s work. His stories are by no 
means packed with incident - they often hinge 
on a single event. Most are sustained, though, 
bv a rich, detached prose which has the effect 
of superimposing a hazy, slightly Gothic over- 
lay on the mysteriousness usually found at the 
heart of the story. This mysteriousness is some- 
times supernatural: a woman,., reaper a ting 
tfem a 'traumatic experience , tees a ph&ntom 


gat's nightmare in Cairo and Andrew's week 
spent looking after Harriet to further human- 
ize them. 

But when four television sets are switched on 
for Janet’s ddbut in Senior Starters (this 11 hi mi- 
l y ’"s first shnred act), Katharine Mnorc 
curiously turns against her characters: 

Although probably not one of the inhabitants of the 
LoluK House would have bothered to look hi d travel 
film that might have enlarged their visual experience 
and added to their knowledge, all were glued to the 
box on that summer evening to see Miss Cook, her 
garden and her plant against the background of their 
own home, which they could have seen and indeed 
did see, any and every day much better in reality. 

The point, surely, is that they have not seen It 
"in reality" as their home until this moment; 
the television screen frames the unity of the 
Lotus House and crystallizes the small steps 
the tenants have made in their social educa- 
tion. (At moments like this, who cares about 
travel films?) Letty. like Moore, can't take it: 
her screen pops, and/or she has a heart attack. 

While Katharine Moore is busy denouncing 
her own subtleties, Daphne Glazer is in the 
business of robust announcement. The "three 
women” in question - Linda, Sue (Lindas 
friend) and Cordelia (Linda’s half-caste daugh- 
ter) - are in the vanguard of social education. 
Radical feminist stereotypes, their appear- 
ances (nnd personalities) arc designed to go 
against the feminine norm in a predictably nntl- 
sexist way. Linda is ugly (and proudly pulls 
faces to illustrate this fact); Sue is six feet lull 
(and tends to go for wiry little men); Cordelia is 
voluptuously fat (and wears clingy materials to 


rider in woods near her home ("The Horse- 
man”); a girl witnesses the ghostly re-enact- 
ment of a long-ago murder (“The Secret Dan- 
cer”) . The outstanding stories in the collection , 
however, are based on the inexplicability of 
violence and death. In “Easy Advice”, a young 
mother is baffled by her husband's habitual 
cruelty; in “The Last Sandcastle”, a man suf- 
fers a heart attack while playing with his small 
son on an otherwise deserted beach. The story 
describes his confused impressions as he dies, 
watched over by the uncomprehending child. 

In other cases, essential weaknesses mar the 
outcome. "Intrusion” features an arresting 
central image: an unknown woman, dressed in 
threadbare ballet costume, dancing alone to 


accentuate it). One time “Housewife of the 
Year” with several husbands behind her, Linda 
is currently a virago in the antique business, 
and violently at odds with the rich, fat-cat 
dealer, Brncklesby. Sue, single and prom- 
iscuous, is an FE teacher, and at thirty-four 
wants to he a parent (though she can't find a 
“donor” and is too moral to lie). Cordelia, 
aged sixteen, a failure at school, writes a play 
which Sue thinks is pretty good, commenting 
solemnly: “with this present interest in 
women's drama, wc could try to interest a 
women’s group in it - perhaps a local one? 
Shall I make some enquiries?” With the excep- 
tion of Brocklesby, the men in these women’s 
lives are slim, small, gentle and not very suc- 
cessful: teachers, potters, musicians, unem- 
ployed. 

Meanwhile, Brocklesby, the big bad 
wolf, goes to bed with Cordelia (she thinks he’s 
yummy- he makes “her insides flip”), gets her 
pregnant and then offers to many her. Linda, 
after a bout of terrible fury against him and her 
daughter, forgives them both and buries the 
old antique-dealing hatchet forever. In the end, 
they all go to Sue’s wedding (yes, wedding) in 
Big B’s jag. "Life can be magic", says Cordelia, 
“but you've got to let it be. It won’t be if you 
don’t believe." 

There is something likeable, despite its in* 
genuuus solemnity, about the cheerfulness of 
Daphne Cilazcr’s version of life. This northern 
democratic “family" shares its babies and mar- 
riages as easily and generously as Us tea and 
roll-ups. Back at the Lotus House, there is still 
a lot of work to be done. 


taped music in a forest clearing. But her mo- 
tives are never disclosed, and the story peters 
out disappointingly. A similar inconclusivc- 
ncss undermines both “You Never Learn , 
whose opening enigma - the disappearance of 
a supposedly dead body - remains unex- 
plained, and the notably stylish manner of 
“The Lake”. More serious failures are the 
fatally uneventful "While the Country Sleeps" 
and Leland’s sole attempt at comedy, the over- 
long "In a Suburban Sitting-Room”, which 
never really develops beyond its promising 
basic idea: a housewife persuading a succession 
of male visitors (including four policemen and 
a milkman) to pose nude for the mural with 
which she is covering her wall. 


Divisions of state 


Monty Haltrecht 

NATHAN SHAHAM 

The Other Sided the Wall: Three novellas. 

281pp. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. $13.95. 

082760223 5 

The first of Nathan, Shaham's three novellas 
reads like autobiography, so convincing is the 
detail, so thoroughly realized the narrator’s 
consciousness : a delegate to .a Zionist confer- 
ence in Geneva, on the eye of the Second 
World War, escapes back to Palestine on an 
Egyptian ship sailing from Marseilles, and 
along the way writes love letters to another 
delegate who has returned to Poland, her fate, 
as yet uncertain, overshadow ng the narrative. 

. Shaham wa* only fourteen in 1939, so it can’t 
bo his own story ; nor can the last one , since in 
1977, vyhen this collection was tint published in 
Hebrew, lie was almost twenty years younger 
than the seven ly-yonr-old central figure, a 
gnarled kibbutzaik disastrously stranded; 
through a lost plane connection, In present-day 

^ The first novella is valuable as a document of 
the. political irenllty of a particular time and 
place *- the ferment of ideologies and sense of 
hair’s-breddth survival leading to the eventual 
foundation of a Jewish state. But it is perhaps 
' over-long and too detailed for the good of Us , 
human arid emotional foterest; stoiy loses out 
to history. In the final noyella New York comes 
across frighteningly in .tiie virion of the oW 
•wbbutznlK, wh6 is slupetiedfetd rebpllectioh. 


The break-up of his first marriage is an' image 
of the conflict and division within the new state • • 
- his ascetic idealism, appropriate to the 
pioneering days, has made him appear a figure 
from an outmoded past, as out of tune with the 
present as he is at odds with his unaccustomed 
new environment. 

Bui it is the remarkable middle novella 
which gives the collection its title. In. “The 
Other Side of the Wall" human interest trans- 
cends time and place — a plate, unloved girl, a . 
bourgeois escapee not folly at home iri the 
kibbutz either, befcomes engulfed in the ferotie 
overflow as, in the next room , beyorid the thin 
partition, a beautiful married girl receives her 
lover. For the eavesdropper and observer it 
becomes a surrogate love affair. But when the 
only good is the good of the still-pioneering 
community, there is no leeway for deviance in 
private life: the affair is doomed. There ishere 
a perfect balance between the personal and the 
historical \ the perspective maintained through 
to the final bitter iro ny. ' 
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Thanatoptic designs 


Mick ImKah 

PETER READING 
C 

61pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 

0436409844 

PETER READING and DAVID BUTLER 
5x5x5x5x5 

50pp. Ceolfrith Press. £3.50. 

0904461 83 1 

Intimations of C- Peter Reading's brilliant but 
ruthless new book of “poems” about cancer - 
are to be found in the pamphlet Jx5xJx5x5, 
produced last year in collaboration with the 
Sunderland artist David Butler. In five sec- 
tions, each of five poems, each of five stanzas, 
each of five lines, each of five syllables, we 
meet five dismal drunkards in the “Railway 
Hotel”, each of whom suffers some more or 
less terminal misadventure before the end. 
Jock, for instance, is a noisy Poly second-year, 
a rugby braggart with “too much confidence, / 
no respectful fright / or awareness, yet, / of 
mortality”. He is heavily tackled in a spon- 
taneous rugby fantasy of our author's (scrib- 
bled on a beermat) and chokes to death on his 
gumshieid. A few pages later, though, Reading 
has compassionate second thoughts, and 
brings in a surgeon to help repair the MS dam- 
age: "Tipp-ex and scalpel / joined forces to 
clear t a throat obstruction." Jock's life is res- 
tored on one utterly disabling condition: “EX- 
SCOTTISH PATIENT / EXHUMED AS 
ENGLISH Meanwhile, a daft logician has 
been amusingly destroyed by a “sub-species" 
of skinhead in the pub bog. 

We look on these kinds of death and pain as 
the legitimate fictions of the light-verse black 
comedian; grotesque retribution on those who; 
are only invented to deserve it, redeemable in : 
joke resurrections. In 5 4 , poet and surgeon 
alike have the power of fife and death; in C, by 
a bold intensification of its author's morbidity, 
poet and surgeon have no power at all. The 
difference in atmosphere is pointed by the pre- 
sence in each book of a stock Reading figure; 
when the weak-hearted palaeontologist com- 
forts himself in 5 4 , “What's 40 years t here or 
there on the / chronostratigraph?” he sounds 
drunk, but when the cancerous palaeontologist 
comforts himself in C, with the same phrase, he 
sounds insane. 

C is an even more demanding numerological 
structure. It pretends to be the work of a ver- 
sifying cancer victim, charting his last 100 days 
in 100 units each of 100 words; and around this 
central figure Reading builds fossil layers of 
“poor frail dear frightened little vulnerable 
creatures” dying in isolation (the excellent 
acrostic “IN THE SAME VERTICAL COL- 
UMN” follows five storeys of hospital suffering 
down to the stoker in the basement). The 
strange excitement of the book lies in the in- 
appropriateness of the admirable design, and 
especially of the medium of verse, to such a 
very unliterary subject. Verse, indeed, 1 b C 's 
first casualty: "Verse is for healthy f arty-Far- 
Ucb, The dying / and surgeons use prose” 
chimes an early haiku; and prose subsequently 
outweighs verse three to one. Where they sur- 

* vive, verse forms are gruesomely misapplied, 
so that we relish ail the more their impotence to 
. explain,-. console* or cure. There is a sixteen- 
liner on bedsores (from two angles); a limerick 
plus "cutely-adapted -Adonic" for fatal haemor- 

; rhage; catelectic (truncated) tetrameters to 
lament put-off breasts; a Japanese sonnet on a 
in the chip shop; the thirteen-line son- 
net, invented "for unlucky people” in general; 
attd a /limerick With "pretty- Choriamb” to 
hymn the after-effects of a botched colostomy. 
Iti a different admission of verse's inadequacy, 
Other pieces are hidden away in prose settings; 
os the stunned craftsman instructs himself, 

• "Run theni together, set as justified prose, / the 
fnadequpuiy blank pentameters" ^ Haider puns 

: Jbari these link the breakdown of verse arid 
' : body. Can metre and punctuation contain the 
..leakage." of. collapsed, bowels? ‘No v. "pepta- 
^ritOters, like colons, inadequate”; Likewise, fif- 
fer the operation, “<«$". (s “brevis”. 
i ’Still; tye ought. to detach ^.eading^s arp from' 
"the arse tit his p^tsbrta. Its mbst ■apparedUy 
•»i- ^qi^^e-ftpudshes -are;eftiMlly:.i^c4d arid 
prepared for. Thq lasf words, bn verse,' for , ox- ' 
amjjle, ^sjfcjlronby thetrarap futiker who.in 
■' in conttjved p^rinetriiips 


with the “pale horse” from Revelation, attends 
gloatingly on death throughout. Watching 
another one borne away in an ambulance, he 

pulls at a whisky bottle (White Horae) and guffaws a 
perfect pentameter: 

Ha hd i ha hd / ha hfi / ha hA / ha hd. 

- and perfect that unambiguously is. Besides, 
verse is not uniquely picked on by the impartial 
cancer. "Not just me, but all of us . . not 
just the poet, but the palaeontologist too. 
These instructions for home care show food 
and clothing to be just as “incongruous": 

Phrase questions to receive very simple answers, 
e.g.: “There is jelly and ice cream or egg custard - 
would you like jeiiy and ice cream?” Pyjamas should 
be absorbent. 

So Reading, with a barrage of “Shit, blood, 
puke”, etc, takes us as close to the facts of 
disease as any work of literature - including the 
medical dictionary which supplies some of his 
text - is likely to want to do. He has no interest 
in the distancing demeanour which more rever- 
ent poets might adopt to deal with dying sub- 
jects; the dying “hate” us (Reading's word) 
and want our life, not our verse. His solution - 
sick in its way, no doubt - is to join them, 
posing as “the Master of the 100 100- Word 
Units" who “ chronicles his death in the third 
Person” in a game which is deadlier by far than 
the average earnestness. His daring even In- 
duces a certain dread for his health - a peculiar 
achievement for imaginative writing. Section 
Eighty-seven, a letter to his publishers (advis- 
ing them chirpily that it forms part of his last 
book, and that he is dead sb they read it) is 
awesomely unsuperstitious: “ P.S . Seriously 
though, my wife will deal with proof correc- 
tion." More than Reading's, though, our own 
health concerns us, and the book tweaks and 
probes at the general anxiety. One of its truest 
episodes is that of a victim, not of cancer, but of 
fear of it, who kills herself with twenty pills in 
Section Forty-four. There it the merest shadow 
of an ironic triumph in the' fact 'that our name- 
less hero, who contemplates a bowery Virgl- 
lian suicide throughout, and collects the same 
twenty pills, is too weak by the close - too 
nearly dead - to do the job. And if the book’s 
coda displaces poetical emphasis, nevertheless 
it borrows something of poetry’s affirmative 
habit as it moves unexpectedly to its muled 
ten-thousandth word: “My wife patiently 
washes my faece-besmirched pyjamas, for 
prosaic love." 


Jail psalms 


Dennis Deletant 

ZAHU PAN A (Editor) 

Poezii din fnchlsorl 

569pp. Ontario: Cuvtntul Romanesc. $20. 
0919871003 

The imposition of Stalin’s rule in Romania 
after 1944 brought with it the dissolution of ail 
opposition parties and the incarceration of all 
those who did not accept the communist.yoke. 
At its height in the early 1950s the prison 
population reached a quarter of a million. The 
inhuman conditions of the, labour camps, the 
most notorious of which were construction 
sites for the Black Sea canal, are Bald to have 
claimed about. 100,000 lives. The sufferings of 
prisoners in the antiquated and overcrowded 
jails were compounded for many by the denial . 
of exercise for mind' and body in any form, 
even in the'prison factory.. 

ForieUef from the tortpent. and drudgery of 
i prisqn life .the inmates Often recited literature 
j from’ memory. The novejs of Dumas pire j 
" Dickens, R. L. Stevenson, Somerset, Maugham 
■ and' A. J.ifCrpnin, and -the stories of Stefan 
Zweig andTbom&s Mann were popular; to the 

added the contbm|»rai 7 Veree cbm in 
„ the jails', themselves, . whose repressiveness 
spanned ei revival of the oral tradition in 
!' Romanian' poetry which enabled this remark- 
•J, able ttew ; verse.to survive. The^field-wQrk"of 
such editors as Victor Bli&cu, Vihtila Horia; 
Vaslie Pqfitbutfl'aml Zahu Pah^ in transcribing 
• these poems is reflected' io this anthology of 
prison Verde, the most representative of |ts 
\kimL /V'. ■ " . • • : . -J'.-. ..;V.=£vii 

I ’v Nbt.one of the poems pifesentdd here hds 

"'i.-V /'• _ 

■v i . ■ ; 


Claude Rawson 

TONY HARRISON 
Selected Poems 

203pp. Viking. £9.95 (paperback, Penguin, 
£3.50). 

0670800406 
Palladas: Poems 
48pp. Anvil. £2.95. 

085646 127 X 

The epigraph to a section of Tony Harrison’s 
Selected Poems is called “Heredity" and asks 
where he got his talent from. The answer is '7 
had two uncles, Joe and Harry - / one was a 
stammerer, the other dumb". The note is char- 
acteristic, both thrusting and coy. The poems 
sometimes embarrass by their self-cherishing, 
but the energies of a strong talent are seldom 
far away. The two uncles come to a vivid life in 
other poems, in proportion as they detach 
themselves from Harrison’s fond seif-mytho- 
logizing: 

Unde Joe. Impediment spurred him, 

the worst stammerer I've known, to be a printer. 

He handset type much faster than he spoke. 

Those cruel consonants, ms, ps, and bs 
on which his jaws and spirit almost broke 
flicked into order with sadistic ease; 

and “Uncle Harry, most eloquent deaf-mute" 
jabbing against the dictionary “till it leaped to 
life / when there were Tory errors to confute”. 

His family occupies a high proportion of this 
book. They are not all “characters”, like the 
two uncies, and a vioient sadness usually 
attaches to diem. A poem about his daughter's 
birth is a frenetic phantasmagoria of anxiety 
and elation, anticipating her later maiming in a 
road aeddent, an event which reappears with 
eruptive poignancy in several subsequent 
poems. Perhaps the best-known poems here 
are a series of sixteen-line “sonnets” on the 
death of his parents, of which the most affect- 
ing is “Long Distance, II”, about how his 
widowed father used to conduct an elaborate 
and surreptitious pretence that his wife was still 
alive, and how the poet himself becomes 
caught up in the same sad exercise: 

You haven’t both gone shopping; just the same, 
in my new black leather phone book there's your 

name 

and the disconnected number I still call. 

There is in these poems a striking mixture of 
emotional vigour and.patness. The formula- 


been published in Romania. Radu Gyr, a re- 
spected poet in the inter-war years, remains a 
non-person although he died ton years ago af- 
ter fifteen years in prison. Nichlfor Crainic was 
only restored to reference works as a result of 
his acceptance of the editorship of a propagan- 
da journal directed at Romanian exiles (a con- 
dition of his release in 1962). . 

Gyr will remain the psalmist of the Roma- 
nian political prisoner's experience, as for ex- 
ample In “L&st night Jesus come into my cell": 

His hands. seemed like lilies on graves, . 

His eyes as deep as forests. 

The moon gave His vestments the sheen of sliver, 
Blanching the old wounds in His bands. 

With a groan He rested His tortnented bones 
On ray mat of rush with, the cockroaches. 

He radiated light but the heavy cell-ban 
. Drew their pattern of stripes on His incandescence. 

When I awoke horn the terrible abyss 
The straw had the perfume of roses. 

I was in the cell, the moonlight with me, 

Only Jesus was nowhere. " 

'Where are you, Lord?’ 

•I screamed through the bdrs, . . 
i . . From the, moonlight came Smoke of a censer, 

I felt my.body, and on my hands ■ 

I found the wounds of Hi$ nails, 

The above extract is my own translation since 
all the poems presented here are in Romanian. 
Unfortunately; it conveys little of the music 
and the Intensity oJf the original Which imparts a 
feeling of powerltasness In the face 6 f .suffering. 

; This volume is the distillation of a Collective 
Ugony. The memory of the two decades follow- 
ing Romania's “liberation” remains unex- 
, orrized by 'the present regime and still haunts 
the minds of older generations; reading these 
poemsW why. ! . 


tions of grief come over in iambic pentameters 
which sometimes achieve a drumming neo- 
Empsonian starkness, and are at other times 
close to the kind of sub-Empsonian facility V 
which used to be a distinguishing sign of weak- 
er poems of the Movement. “Timer" ends with 
a factitiously spun-out routine, exploiting a 
pathos of remembered detail, in which the 
compulsions of rhyming closure are more evi- 
dent than any urgencies of grieving: 

I feel your ashes, head, arms, breasts, womb, leu 
sift through its circle slowly, like that thing ’ 
you used to let me watch to time the eggs. 

Some of the attempts in these poems to blend 
the parents’ Yorkshire speech with the stylish 
sweep of Harrison’s own metrical fluencies 
seem affected or patronizing, or else over- 
strenuously willed or wilful. But at their best 
the poems in this idiom have a tender truthful- 
ness, and Leeds, the place where he grew up, j$ 
a vividly evoked presence, throughout the 
volume. _ ’ \ 

The earlier poems in the book have more 
exotic settings: Africa, Latin America, Eastern 
Europe. There are Greenelandish evocation? 
of post-colonial sleaziness and some Mac* 
Neice-like portraits of old lechers, like the 
PWD man who loves black girls: 

I don’t do bad for sixty. You can stuff your Welfan 

Slate. 

You can't get girls on National Health and 1 won't 

masturbate. 

They're pleased with my performance. I'm satisfied 

with theirs. 

He dies in on ecstasy of imperial punning, and i 
sense of systolic drumbeats worthy of Header- 
son the Rain King: "Nayl Come on, Julius Sei- 
zure, you black, buck bastard come. / 1 can 
hear those muffled heartbeats like a Yorubi : 
drum,” His body is ravaged by diseases that 
replay imperial maps (“My belly's like a blow- 
up globe all blotched with Empire red"). 
Another poem, “The Foreign Body", de- 
scribes a bout of gonorrhoea with raunchy, 
rhapsodic exuberance, the galloping cells 
ravaging the body in an orgy of politico-sexual • 
analogy: 

Desperately I call these app- 
rehensions Africa but the map 
churns like wet acres in these rains 
and thunder tugging at my veins. 

That Empire flush diluted is 
pink as a lover's orifice .... 

The lyricism of diseased cells germinating or 
flowering in the body has become a bit of a \ 
sub-genre since the far-off days of Richard 
Eberhart's “The Cancer Colls". Harrison 
blends this with a routine in which the body ;•] 
turns into a mental map. Sexuality tends to be 
colonial-geographic: 

Mon igall 

Let me be the Gambia 
in your Senegal. • 

There is a good deal of such multilingual pun* 
nlng ("Je suls le tinibreux . . . le veuf . . • / 
always the solxante and never the neuf”\ "I'd 
like to I sukuru / you"). It’s part of a long- 
standing playful-pedantic word-awareness, j 
' fascinated by dictionaries and language-learn- 
ing, including the classical languages of which 
Harrison has long been a student and a disting- ' 
uished translator, 

A strong satirical note runs through the 
book. Sometimes it seems uncoordinated, 
flailing this way and that, as in some of thd 
sexuaiyimperial rhapsodizing/ By. contrast, the 
poems about Audubon and about the Amer- 
ican bald eagle from “ Art & Extinctiori” have a ■■ 
wty power. The pastiche "Oh, Moon of Maha : 
gonnyl" , on the irony of “a big soiree" thrown 
by the Rockefellers “for the cast of Mahagonny 
by BrechtAVeiU” is inventively funny, as is 
“The Call of Nature" , about tourists who visit * 
the Lawrence shrine at ’‘Taos and its native 
"pueblo people”;; ' ' ; 

Their call of nature ends thfoughsepArate doors. 

/ branded In ranch paperwork: BRAVESI SQU AWSI 

: The volume also contains Harrison’s ver- ■ 

. slops from Palladas, One of the poets pf the 
Greek Anthology ? who is' spmetimes foqlishly • 

... described as Swiftian. The Anvil Press has re- 
, i&iied these versions, firstpubllshed in l975, as 
, a separate volume. This Is worth having for 
Harrison '8 eloquent and informative introdiic- 
tion and notes, not reproduced.!!) the Selected 
; -Foehwj but thd tdsty resentments of this wasp- 3 
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Word 


i 

Women offer mastery 
Of night. The quiet 
Recording of beetles in the wood 
Like writers in libraries. 

A child’s little hand 
Cool as mushrooms. A black 
Beard like a curse just uttered 
Congealing about his lips. 

He strikes her, the night 
Explodes in needle sparks. 

II 

The fresh smell comes off 
The lawn before the rain, 

Prefiguring the rain, 

The grass answers with perfume 
To the tension of the clouds. 

I turn on full the mains 

Cold water and rinse the memory 

Of the blow off my hands again and again. 

III 

The bees, drinking. 

Settle on the wet mud. The swan 
Scales the stepped air 
With buffeting wings. 

The booming geese 

Voyage on in their long clothes. 

I stepped in deep mud, 

My whole leg, Us perfume 
Unfolded, the wet 
Groaned like the vaults of night 
To the flight of sheer geese. 

The child with her hand 
Cool as mushrooms 
Grips mine, with her 
Wholesome skinsmell, of what 

IV 

Is she made? 

The evening shadows 

Grow like a beard from the trees, 

A tangled beard. It needs 
A grown woman to give mastery 
To the night. The beetles 
Devour with the sound of nibs, 

Forming their oval tomes 
The scroll in the vase of skin 
Beneath the carapace, 

The potter’s wheel with its chafing sound 

In glossy carapace 

Whose freshness is its tome. 

Its theme. By no means 
Is this blackness a curse 
To the mastery of a grown woman. 

V. . •' 

Who teaches the little death *>• 


VII 

Of the great skin-bound book 
Wrenched open, pouring forth 
Its smells of glue and ink. 

The echoes of its tales 

Sparkling like mushrooms 

In the wet fields or the hands 

Of children, the words 

Walking through the dew or drinking it. 

The words in white wings 

Scaling the broad stairs of the dusk, 

The words spreading in round echoes, 

The snow-capped geese burst 

Out of the bone-bound book entitled 

White in yolk and feathers. 

PETER REDGROVE 


Notes For The Park Keeper 

They've put the park, bench 
too near the pond. Lovers could drown 
if the drains backed up. There’s 
a touching Chinese look to the plants 
bordering the council flats. Perhaps 
the gardener’s a Buddhist but 
he’s far too trusting. His bamboo patch 
hasbeen flattened into a speedway track 
for chopper bikes. That bench 

sometimes doubles as a raft. Kids 
use it to fish for eels. They get 
twenty pence each from Presto’s so 
they climb the railings at night 
to gaff by flashlight and to carve 
graffiti into the picnic logs - . 

DUFFY FOR CHELSEA. . . NIG-NOGS 
GO HOME... and, strangest of all, 
PICASSO PAINTS WITH H IS COCK. 

* * * 

The park’s Victorian wrought-iron gates 
are beginning to look like a cage 
(shades of old 'class barriers’) i That 
and the bandsmen’s buttoned-up uniforms 
(deck-chairs in regimental rows) 
give the place a 19th-century ambience 

that stiffens each evening as shadows spread 

heavy gothic lines. A picket fence 

could be less inhibiting 

while a sprinkling of violins and bare arms 

might add a small bohemian gesture 

to the bandstand's blatant military blare. 

■ ■ ,r '» 

* * * 


;With its needle cohstellations, iti 
Relaxation into new substances 
And metals of night and its memory 
Rinsed clean, the tomb 
Sealed only as a potent book 
Not to be split before time, . 

Not before the blast of death . 

Has ceased explodijtfe' 

Its toorgreat mudsmells, 

The soul stands in a tall . 

Bell that is ringing still, escapes . . 

: In carillons of night-smells 
; Pleasing to God whose skin 


r * . i . 

Js everywhere and never dies. Consider 
Hie, little deaths like tottering steps, 
Jhe mastexy..Qf. walking offered, 

Of reading and of parable, 

Offered by the grown woman, mastery 


Water’s essential to the public’s sense 
. of nature at peace with Itself. 

It’s what we expect to see - . . 
air, water; tight, all meeting here 
in 'a marriage of earth and sky'. 

The fountain's gone in the new council cuts - 
* . which limits both ear and eye. 

"• : (and howthe tongue loved something cool 
coming straight out of the ground) . But 
if they pruned the plane trees further back 

then a vlevy of the river would linger on 
past Hprrods* Depository. 7 the one 
! with the domes arid union-jacks 
•' that houses adusty Empire ; 1 

pf forgotten ftirhitureaiid cabin trunks. 


COMMENTARY 

Multiple indignities 

— of history repeating itself, a representation of 

Norrk the fact that every age suffers to some extent 

VJCUliicy ixulijo th* rimiirenf ruthless personal or oolitic- 


P. 1. TCHAIKOVSKY 

Mazeppa 

Coliseum 


Mazeppa may not be front-rank Tchaikovsky Viktor Bu 
from the point of view of characterization, but Pushkin's 
musically and dramatically there are sufficient lar, histori 
high-spots to warrant the occasional staging, the Great, 
As such, the work was an ideal candidate for pa, hetim 
the English National Opera’s Norwest Holst screw of c 
series (launched in 1983 with Wagner’s Rlenzi marry his 
and continuing next season with Rossini’s Kochubey 
Mosi in Egitto), in which important but neg- Mazeppa'i 
lected operas are produced within a restricted Swedish k 
budget, money being saved on sets and chorus handed o\ 
rehearsal time. At the end of its limited run Mazeppa i 
next week, Mazeppa will be dismantled and its va ; he kill 
props presumably dispersed eleswhere. Maria hen 

The costumes, at least, should present few mad and si 
problems of redistribution, for they seem in tion, unde 
any case to have walked in from a variety of For An 
other operas, of widely differing nationalities (and appa: 
and periods. Here, frock-coated clerks rub Mazeppa’i 
shoulders with suavely suited 1950s gents; the culmii 
drably-dressed babushki from Boris Godunov gruesome, 
are confronted by “Cossacks" with flame- evoking i 
throwers and industrial protective clothing; Ukrainian 
and the conventional trench-coated, trilby-hat- bring the c 
ted henchmen in Acts 1 and 2 hardly prepare era of Stal 
you for the symbolic, science-fiction survivors couched i 
of battle in Act 3, ail with heads and faces hospital w 
entirely swathed in bandages and all crawling fluorescen 
along with suitcases. water-hea 

These could well be interpreted as gestures and a Hos 

Anthology milestones 


the fact that every age suffers to some extent 
from the rigours of ruthless personal or politic- 
al domination, for it will quickly become clear 
that the producer David Alden has taken 
Tchaikovsky's declared setting - “The 
Ukraine, early Eighteenth Century” - and re- 
worked it liberally. The libretto, derived by 
Viktor Burenin and the composer himself from 
Pushkin's poem Poltava , concerns the triangu- 
lar, historically accurate conflict between Peter 
the Great. Charles XII of Sweden and Mazep- 
pa, hetman of the Ukraine. To tighten the 
screw of divided loyalty, Mazeppa yeams to 
marry his god-daughter Maria, whose father 
Kochubey vengefully blabs to the tsar about 
Mazeppa's plans to form an alliance with the 
Swedish king but is rewarded only by being 
handed over to Mazeppa, who executes him. 
Mazeppa is then routed at the Battle of Polta- 
va; he kills Maria's lifelong love Andrey; and 
Maria herself, now deserted by Mazeppa, goes 
mad and sings a lullaby over (or, in this produc- 
tion, under) Andrey’s body. 

For Andrey is by this time hanging limply 
(and apparently dead) from the hook on which 
Mazeppa's side-kick has suspended him. It is 
the culmination of a production marked by 
gruesome, gangster-like brutality. Far from 
evoking any specifically eighteenth-century 
Ukrainian local colour, Alden has chosen to 
bring the opera up to date to some generalized 
era of Staiinist/American organized crime, all 
couched in a set which at first looks like a 
hospital waiting-room, complete with blinding 
fluorescent lights, wash-basin and Ascot 
water-heater, rows of chairs for the patients 
and a Hospital Friends' tea-trolley, but which 



Peter Kemp 

Six Centuries of Verse 
Thames TV 

In the book accompanying his television series, 
Six Centuries of Verse (290pp. Thames- 
Methuen. £12.50; paperback, £4.95. 0 423 
00950 8), Anthony Thwaite deplores the fact 
that “the English in general do seem embar- 
rassed" by poetry. Channel 4’s sixteen pro- 
grammes, though, don't always seem designed 
(o allay this feeling. Suspicions that poetry is 
something de luxe or chi-chi aren’t likely to be 
dispelled by the spectacle of John Gielgud in- 
toning the commentary to. the series in a rev- 
erent recitative - all self-conscious vowel- 
music and mellifluous tremolo - against a back- 
ground of fine bindings in' a country house 
library. Performances of poems can be off-, 
putting, too. Languid mouthings from lan 
Richardson leave lines pallid and lifeless. 
American verse receives recurrent maltreat- 
‘ meat as Stacy Keach smothers poem after 
. poem under a catarrhal drone. 

Luckily, however, there’s more to the pro- . 
. grammes than stuffiness. A number of the 
readers excel at making poetry affecting by . 
keeping it unaffected. Performances such bs-< 

■ Peggy Ashcroft's spirited two-voiced rendert 
. tog of Hardy’s 'The Ruined Maid” , pr recitals t 
of Yeats, and DylhnThoma? by Cyril Cusack ; 
and Anthony Hopkins that give tht lines just 
the right degree of regional accent- and intoria- 
; tion; bring poems speakingly to life in full, 
idiosyncratic vigour. Especially good Is Nlcha- ; 

• Isis Geeks, who gives powerful , subtle readings - * 
of a wide range of works - front an almost; 
literally dashing account, of Rochester's M A Sa- 
tin? Against Reason and Mankind" to ' an 
arresting, aghast delivery of Owen’s "Anth6m ; 


rendering by Lee Rcmick standing against a 
snowy landscape. Whiteness accompanies her 
other performances, too: a stirring delivery of 
Julia. Ward. Howe’s “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic" from a pulpit in the white-washed 
interior of a white-steepled New England 
church; readings of Emily Dickinson's poems 
in the poet’s house at Amherst with its 
blanched swathes of lace curtain, white paint- 
work and milky porcelain-shaded lamps. 

Listening to Dickinson’s "slant” verse re- 
cited among her straight-backed furniture puts 
it interestingly in context. And the pro- 
grammes specialize in similarly informative 
settings. Some of Wordsworth’s poetry is 
spoken in his homes, Dove Cottage and Rydal 
Mount. For Book One of The Prelude, Julian 
Glover gamely embarks in an equivalent to the 
poet’s "elfin pinnace”, dipping his oars into the 
silent lake as the “black and huge" peak looms 
over him -though for the ice-skating sequence, 
prints have to be fallen bgck on. Paintings and 
portraits, sketches and photographs, all skilful- 
ly selected* add a great deal to these pro- 
grammes; even political cartoons are shrewdly 
used - to show what lies behind Shelley's “The 
Mask of Anarchy”. 

What's seen; in fact, can sometimes be more 
striking than what's heard - partly because the 
majority of poetry selected for the survey tends 
to constitute a predictable line-up of anthology 
milestones. Mpst disappointingly unadventur- 
ous is the Shakespeare programme. Giving lit- 
tle sense of his development and range, it set- 
tles for familiar speeches from the better- 
known plays rather staidly elociited among for- 
mal gardens qnd topiary. ■ ; • 

; When not hedged in by conventionality , the 
series cap occasionally lurch to the opposing 
extreme of eccentricity. Oddest of all perhaps 
|s the decision i- in a survey that omite Speitserr. 

; to make room for several lengthy pages frpih ' 


is probably intended merely to be a threatrical 
rehearsal area. The hospital image is rein- 
forced in Act 2, where Maria (for no readily 
discernible dramatic reason) spends the whole 
of the first scene - “A Cell in the Belotserkov- 
sky Palace" - asleep in an iron-framed bed, 
while her father Kochubey is being savagely 
interrogated upstage. Here the Ascot water- 
heater comes into its own. The jailers, looking 
like bank-robbers in striped balaclavas, extend 
a tube to Kochubey's mouth. Whether they are 
gassing him or pouring hot water down his 
throat is unclear; but the indignities he suffers 
here are as nought compared with his execu- 
tion, bloodily done (behind a screen) by means 
of a chain-saw. 

Such reinterpretation and relocation of the 
opera would be more acceptable and perhaps 
more pointed were they not so often at odds 
with the text and the music. True, we are often 
required to suspend disbelief in opera, but how 
can a group of surly, burly, 1950s thugs be 
addressed with the line “Your sabres to their 

Festive fantods 

Julia Briggs 

The Box of Delights 
BBC1 


John Masefield's two children's books. The 
Midnight Folk and The Box of Delights, are 
perhaps his most sustained poetic achieve- 
ments. Traditional fairy-tale creatures - 
witches, talking animals, King Arthur’s 
knights - mix with images from his childhood in 
and around Ledbury and with elements of his 
other fictions to create a vividly convincing 
inner world. Both books seem to enact a child’s 
imaginings, but The Box of Delights is the more 
fantastic, and indeed the child Kay’s experi- 
ences are shqwn qf the end . to have beep no 
more than a dream. The climax of the story in 
the celebration of the thousandth Christmas 
mass at Tatchester Cathedral makes it espe- 
cially suitable for performance at Christmas, 
and there was a popular radio version some 
years ago by John Keir Cross; but its many 
magical happenings present obvious challenges 
for television. The BBC's recent production is 
itself something of a box of delights, lavish in 
its use of appropriate locations and special 
effects - only, the sudden snowfall of the final 
episode is obviously of polystyrene. Cartoons 
(using computer graphics) mingle well with 
some beautiful outdoor photography, and the 
costumes and period flavour are, as usual, ex- 
act. Generosity fails only in the time allotted to 
the production -three hours is not really quite 
enough to unfold such a complicated plot with 
ease. 

This version wisely keeps to Masefield’s dia- 
logue for the most part, including Peter’s ex- 
traordinary (invented?) schoolboy slang: of a 


scabbards!"? How can Mazeppa pop ^ 
through the floor in Act 2 and, surrounded^ 
the deformed corpses of dissidents hangino 
from the walls and with blue night-lights again 
taking you into the realm of the hospital, slog 
of the sweetness of the Ukrainian air and the 
stars twinkling in the sky? And how can we 
take at all seriously a hopak in which boot- 
faced KGB officers, or whatever they are sup- 
posed to be, describe elegant pirouettes while 
apparently simulating gross practices with the 
lads of Kochubey’s household? 

This is a production in which interpretative 
ideas have been allowed to outweigh the ex- 
isting textual and musical material. The score 
simply cannot support such ill-projected 
thoughts on the opera’s historical and moral 
themes, and, despite the confident singing of 
the principals and the urgent, sympathetic con- 
ducting of Mark Elder, the evening is more 
memorable for its quirks than for any consis- 
tent insight into the world suggested by 
Tchaikovsky's music or Pushkin’s poetry. 


creepy place, “It gives me the fantods”, and 
(with indignation) “I think it’s the purple plm". 
The only addition of any substance predictably 
turns out to be a mistake, out of keeping with 
the narrative and conspicuously clumsy; at one 
point in the book Kay elects to go back into the 
past in an effort to return the magic box to its 
original maker, Arnold of Todi. Arnold Is ami- 
able but uncooperative, a disorientated hermit 
who turns up at the Cathedral for the joyous 
finale. In an unnecessary and factitious 
attempt to introduce further suspense , the tele- 
vision version has him suddenly turn on Kay 
and smite him with lightning. Had this episode 
been cut altogether (and the visit to the past is 
so foreshortened as not to make a great deal of 
sense anyway) it might have provided time for 
the scene where the old magician, Cole Hawl- 
ings, shows each child his head’s delight - apt 
only an enchanting sequence but one that 
establishes the children’s characters early in 
the story. Here the serial form obviously im- 
poses its procrustean restraints. 

One of the box’s powers is to make you go 
small, and the episode where Kay and his 
friends escape the villains by sailing down the 
mill-stream on his toy yacht is genuinely magi- 
cal. So, in another sense, are the snow scenes, 
the trains and cars, the white-capped maids 
and Fair Isle jumpers of the 1930s, now dis- 
tanced to a never-never land. The children are. 
perfectly cast - Kay looks stolid enough to be 
taken for a muff without being one, and the 
much-expelled Maria steals the show (as she ■ 
does in. the book). Patrick Troughtori and' 
Robert Stephens are excellent as the good and 
bad magicians respectively - the former look- 
ing a little young for his 700 yearn, the latter 
overacting outrageously, just as in the book. 
And, like the book itself, it is all as rich as 
Christmas pudding, and quite as good. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR^ 

Competition No 207 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations .which follow. Bi\d ,to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
January 25. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
1 correct set of answers opened on that date, or falling 
that the moat nearly correct. 

Entries, marked Author, .Author 207" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Tim fa Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX, 

1 Thou shalt not answer questionnaires ' 

Or duizieS upori World Affaire > '■ 

Nor with compliance' 

Take any test. Thpu shalt not sit . . . 


Competition No 203 

Winner: M. W. Grose : 

Answers; - ■ r.*; <-■ ‘ :•*' 

1 Thus did I by the Water’s brink 
Another World beneath me think;' 

And while the lofty spacious Skies ' ' 

. Reversed there abus'd, mine Eyes, ' 1 : 

f fancy’d other Feet . ; 

Came mine to touch '.or meet; ■ 

As by some Puddle I did play ' 

Another World Within. It lay.; ■*.' . ‘ : • \ 

; TTiomasTraherne.^ShadoWSqn the Water'.. 

2 Do you see the great telephone poles down in the 

water, how every wire is dlsdnct7 
If a body fell into the canal it would rest entangled 
. in those wires for ever, , between earth ahd air. 


man facing earlydeathis conveyed hi a harrow* 1 smattering of selections from In Memqriain. In 

1 * ' - ing hohr-gro>yl ahd with a rhythm (hot acutely./ its two programmes devoted to the twentieth 
‘Stre&ea flje why the caesuras chop down, with century, the survey con seem even more lop- 
v.V r 'Wdeousaptpess, through the ' body of Me-- sided: no Wallace Stevens, no Sylvia 1 Pjath. 
' 1 v pdfitik: thread is .cut; an.dyetftfsttotspun;:; And, though supito^iychartingpoefry^p to 

Hi i'rtff&biato tUve.ahd riownty: fife is dotle." - the present; it ratiier urtOnte/prisingly. stops 


3 Now like all of us watching quiz shows l would call - 

oiit the answers I knew* trying to beat the contestant ^ nfrov Fleck^'Oxford' Canal* ' 

out there fo Never Never Land. “Mrs Gummidgcl . Elroy Fleck*, Oxfor^ Canar. v 

Parahelionl Redproparlng engine! Dante Gabriel 3 The aw artd hdrse frackB in tfie read were fou ■ 

Rossetti!”' I would bark, til) Amy found more water,. the rain having been enough to charge them, 

entombment watching ote than she did the show. . • but' not enough to wash them, away .'Actors these 
3 Any JJaron who wished ip be considered King was minute pools the reflected . stattr flitted In 8 , 

allowed to apply pt Warwick the Kingmakers and flU-. . transit as she passed; she would hot have known they 

chlnino nverhiendif she hfldJtiOt shCD theffl there . 
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Letters 

The Essence of 
Swissness 

Sir, George Steiner (December 7), as he 
heaps praise on Switzerland, asserts that the 
country has been “uncannily spared” from 
class conflict. Yet only a few hundred yards 
from where he teaches at the University of 
Geneva lies a stark if modest monument to a 
major massacre of workers that took place in 
Geneva in 1932. The occasion was an unem- 
ployment demonstration in an open area close 
to the university. The Swiss army, which was 
present to help the police keep order, opened 
fire, twelve workers were shot dead and sixty 
wounded. I use the description “major mas- 
sacre" because there has been no other equiva- 
lent killing this century oE unarmed, peacefully 
demonstrating workers by the army of a demo- 
cracy. If you scale it up in proportion to' the 
population of Britain it would mean the death 
of about 150 people in Trafalgar Square and 
such an event would have become one of the 
central historic factors in twentieth-century 
British history. 

The Geneva massacre represented the end 
of almost three decades of unremitting class 
struggle. In 1907, the Swiss army moved up its 
cannon to threaten women workers occupying 
a chocolate factory in Neuch&tcl. In 1918, a 
revolutionary general strike took place and the 
1920s saw regular and violent industrial action 
in many parts of Switzerland. Following the 
1932 massacre, a Communist government was 
elected In Geneva between 1933 and 1936 - 
again, I think, the only example In the 1930s of 
the Communists taking control through the 
ballot-box of a major West European city. 

This unremitting social tension was resolved 
in 1937 with the signing of the so-called “Peace 
Treaty” between the Swiss Watch and Metal- 
workers Union and the metal employers. Both 
sides agreed to forsake strikes and lock-outs 
and to opt for a peaceful settlement of their 
disputes. In effect, it meant that the employers 
gave up their commitment to break working- 
class organization and agreed to accept unions 
fully as social partners. This also spread to the 
political field and has resulted in the coalition 
system - the famous “magic formula" - that has 
ruled Switzerland at so many different levels 
ever since. 

Many of your other writers in your excellent 
issue on Switzerland (quite the best compila- 
tion I have read in English on the country in the 
five years I have lived here) dismiss the Swiss 
uqions as co-operative, compliant and, by Im- 
plication, a model for what trades-unionism 
should be in Britain and elsewhere. In fact, 


they have won much for their members and are 
accepted as full partners in a country which, for ii 
all its propaganda about capitalist freedoms, I 
has one of the most regulated labour markets l 
in the non-Communist world, gives workers n 
and unions legal and contractual rights which ' 
would be anathema to Mrs Thatcher or Prcsi- 1 
dent Reagan, and, above all, accepts that a 1 
full-employment economy and a steadily rising 
standard of life for working people is the best 
way to guarantee prosperity and social sta- 
bility. 

But it needed many years of class struggle, 
including loss of life, before this state of affairs 
came about. The most fascinating aspect of 
contemporary Swiss political and economic re- 
lations is to see the struggle between those who 
would like to Reaganize or Thatcherize such 
relations and those fighting to hang on to the 
post-1930s model of co-operation and part- 
nership. 

DENIS MacSHANE. 

2 route de Loex, 1213 Geneva. 

E. H. Norman 

Sir, - In his review (December 21) of Roger W. 
Bowen's volume of essays on the life and 
scholarship of E. H. Norman, Bernard Oslry 
seems to accept without question the reports of 
agents of the FBI concerning Norman’s 
attempt to act upon the request of his friend 
Shigeto Tsuru that he take custody of books 
and papers left in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
when Tsuru was interned after Pearl Harbor 
and subsequently repatriated to Japan in 1942. 
Two points are relevant and important in this 
connection: (1) the facts alleged by the FBI 
have never been scrutinized in an open court in 
the presence of a jury and Herbert Norman’s 
own version of events has never been heard; 
(2) the FBI, though never witch-hunters, were 
affected by a bias against communists, social- 
ists, “premature” anti-fascists and most people 
disposed to think for themselves on political 
topics. 

'My version of the Tsuru— Norman rela- 
tionship presented in Reading from Left to 
Right (University of Toronto Press, 1983), 
pp 218-220, differs from that of the FBI. While 
it suffers from being one man's recollection of 
what another man told him in 1943, it has the 
merit of being based on Herbert Norman’s own 
statement made in private to a close friend 
under do pressure and fourteen years before 
Tsuru’s apology to the US Senate contributed 
to his friend's death, f do not know what 
caused Herbert Norman’s suicide, but I am 
willing to suppose that sorrow was a factor. 


I am surprised at Bernard Ostry’s credulity 
in the presence of an official report. When he 
help me write The Age of Mackenzie King 
thirty or more years ago one of his most 
attractive qualities was a youthful scepticism 
when analysing official pieces of paper. 

II. S. FERNS. 

1 Kcsicvcn Close, Sir Horry’s Road, Birmingham. 


James Gibbs 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS- — 

Julia Briggs’s This Stage-Play World: English literature and its background 1580-162 5 was pubUshed in 1983. 
Victor Brombert’s Vidor Hugo and the Vlsiotiary Novel will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

T. A. J. Burnett is Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts at the British Library. 

>■ >*■ — *• 1978 

Trara cLw U the aulhor of The Cornucopia" Tex,: °f "•** 1979 

]ZZ Flood*. Deputy Director of .he Iu. U .„.e of Oerneu Studie, at the of Undoo. 

M. W. Grend.de is editor of the Victoria County History of Staffordshire. 

Mkhaei Holtnana’s hook of .poems, Nights In The Iron Hold, was poblUhed last year. , - 

Christopher Holdawarth 1. Frofeaor of Medlev.l Hl.lory at tha Uaiverrily of EBIer , ■ ;■ 
AndrewHurrtU I. a reaearch lecturer in luleraationel Relation, at On* Orfori. 

Michael IgnatJefTa lale.t book, 77ie Needs of Strange,!, wa. reviewed in the TLS two weeks ago. 

Mkk I ml ah is the editor of Poetry Review. _ 

Brian Johnson’s books include The Worid Energy Triangle, 19 . 

Roland Uttlawood is the cMutlpir (with Maurice Upsedge) of Allens and Alienists, 198J. 

I r Maddlcott is a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. . . 

Patrick McCarthy i. the author of Comes: A crltlcol study of Idshfi J. I 
P. H. Matthew. I. Profewor Of Linguistic at the Unlverr.ty of Cambridge. . 

Geoffrey Norrla’. Rakhmanlnov wa. pubiialtcd in 1976. 

•'V KdttrWrl^htson’sinosr recent, book* lt> English’ Sdtfetyl 


Sir, - I was interested to read J. B. Bury's { 
observations (Letters, December 28) on the , 
“do 5 seret” entablature and its use by James 
Gibbs. Putting aside quattrocento examples, 

Mr Bury suggests antique sources, instancing 
the coupled columns of S Costanza, Rome. 
Gibbs would certainly have known this build- 
ing and it may well have influenced his circular 
plan for Si Maitin-in-the-Fields. Bui entabla- 
tures over pairs of columns, as at S Costanza, 
are not true dosserets. So long as an entabla- 
ture bridges a gap. however narrow, between 
two columns it makes grammatical sense. It is 
when the entablature is presented as a fully 
articulated model surmounting a single col- 
umn, as at St Martin’s, that it becomes gram- 
matical nonsense and has to be called, for want 
of a better word, a dosseret. 

As to Gibbs's experience of this device, I 
have lately come across a line of enquiry which 
seems promising. The church of the Holy Trin- 
ity at Wolfenbttttcl in Lower Saxony, built 
from the design of Herman Korb in 1705-19, 
consists of ail octagonal space with a vault 
springing from single Corinthian columns, 
each crowned by a dosseret entablature. There 
are galleries between the columns nnd the 
whole effect must be very like St Maitin-in-the- 
Fields. The church is illustrated in E. Hempel, 
Baroque Art and Architecture in Central 
Europe (1965, pi L34B), and Hempel seems to 
suggest that Korb used this arrangement in 
other churches in the area. Did James Gibbs 
ever find himself in Lower Saxony? Dr Fried- 
man quotes a curious statement of 1774 to the 
effect that Gibbs’s design for the Radcliffe lib- 
rary at Oxford was “taken from” the famous 
library at Wolfenbttttel. This is demonstrably 
untrue, but an eighteenth-century association 
of Gibbs with WolfenbUttel may just possibly 

mean that the locality was not unknown to him. 
JOHN SUMMERSON. 

1 Eton Villas, London NW3. ■ ■ 

'Aristotle on Comedy' 

Sir, In the TLS of October 19, Richard 
Jankb’s book; with its provocative title Aristo- 
tle on Comedy , ^wfis reviewed by Oliver Taplin. 
Although the reviewer gives full credit to 
Janko’s scholarship and pertinacity, he makes 
it perfectly clear that as far as Janko's thesis - 
the "aristoteiicity" of the Aili-lehgih discussion 
on comedy of which the Tractatus Co is li maims is 


a summary - is concerned, he is not convinced. 

May I submit my doubts as to the validity of the 
critical remarks made by Taplin? 

1) Taplin does not accept Jaako's observa- 
tion that the Tractatus applies to Aristophanes 
more than lo any other comic poet, and says 
that Aristophanes’ comedy "is intensely topic- 
al, political and sntirical ... full of physical 
and verbal slapstick . . . fantastical and topsy- 
turvy .... All these things are true of 
Aristophanes and yet nol one of them is to be 
found clearly in the Tractatus Coislinianus." I 
am afraid Taplin’s reading has been superfi- 
cial. The satirical element is discussed in the 
Tractatus, vii and viii (Janko’s numbering), 
and not dismissed out of hand ; various ways of 
verbal slapstick are listed in v, 1-6, physical * 
slapstick in vi, 7; and, what is most important, 
in vi, 3-4, the “impossible" and the "absurd" 
are admitted as sources of cpmic laughter. All 
this makes a perfectly fitting cap for Aris- 
tophanes, apart from the six explicit references 
to his plays which are found In the Tractatus. 

2) One of Janko’s strongest arguments is the 
following: if the Tractatus were an epitome of a 
post-Aristotelian discussion of comedy, there 
ought to have been at least some allusions to, 
or even quotations from, Menander. There are 
none. Therefore, the source of Ihe Tractatus 
may very well have been Aristotle. The 
presupposition of this argument is that evety- . 
one in the field after Aristotle knew Menander 
as the most famous poet of New Comedy, and 
that Aristotle did not know him. Taplin coun- 
ters by saying that Aristotle was acquainted 
with New Comedy and lived on the threshold 
of Its highest expression, the work of Menan- 
der. But one ought, I think, to take into 
account the fact that the Poetics is generally 
agreed to be a very early work (c 350 bc), and 
■ that (as Taplin himself admits) Menander put 

* on his very first play only the year after 
3 Aristotle's death (32 lac). 

n 3) In the definition of comedy, laughter is 

* referred to as a pathema \ Taplin points out Jlmt 
this is nonsense and could never have come 

® from Aristotle's pen. I do not agree. We laugh. 

because of something that has struck us; 
iS laughter and crying are two different ways of 
'y surrendering to a situation which is felt as 
m irresistible; it is very much a "passion”. Taplin 
■y insists that laughter is a physical manifestation 
of emotions, not an emotion itself. But in 
. Poetics, xiv, . 53b5, Aristotle himself uses 
phrittein, "hair standing on end”, (the mani- 
festation), as equivalent to “fearing" (the emo- 
tion). ■ . 

It may be that the discussion to which 
d Janko's book has given new life will end in 
> disbelief, as far as the "aristoteiicity” of the 
n. Tractatus and its source are concerned. Even 
10 so Janko dries not deserve to be criticized with 

55 arguments which are not nearly so good as they 
“ seem to be. 

« j. M. BREMER. ■ 

is Amsterdam. 


FIFTY YEARS 6N-1_ — 

TheTLS of January 3, 1935, carried a review by 
J: L. Garvin, editor of the Obseiver/rom 1908 
to 1942, of The History of -The Times”, 
Volume 1: ! The Thunderer" in the Making, 
1785-1841. Volume 5, Struggles’ In War and 
Peace, 1938-1966 by Iverach McDonald , nos 
reviewed in ihe TLS of December 7 last year by 
Charles Townshend. 

Oil New Year’s Day The Times reached its one 
hundred and fiftieth birthday, and signalized 
that event by beginning the full-scale publica- 
tion of its proper "History." When carried up 
to receql years, as is designed, the work will 
stand complete in three volumes ... . It is 
hard to conceive that there was once an Eng- 
' fend without * The Times when other famous 
. newspapers existed, Young Miv Pitt, hgetl 
twenty-five, had been twelve months in office 
as- Prime Minister when an ingenfous man aged 
forty-five, hitherto disappointed but stlU san- 
Ktiine, had another notion, Once a thriving 
coal merchant, the fl fat- John Whllor had 
turned underwrite^ but was ; broken by 
his losses in thfe American War. Next he 
purchased Ihe : Invention -Of. "togo- 
• graphic" printing from founts or types eom* 
posed bf vriiolisV words Instead of : separate let- 




ters. To instal himself in this enterprise- he 
bought premises with historic associations in 
Printing House Square. Thfc general business ! 
was no success. He thought of journalism as an 
adjunct. • ' ' 

On New Year's Day, 1785 - oddly it was a 
Saturday - he brought out the first number of a 
small affair grandly called the Dally Universal 
Register . Hence the hundred and fiftieth , 
anniversary we are all celebrating, .and hence 
ihe "History" under review. Three years later 
he gave the self-same sheet a hew name - The 
Times. Among all the names that have been 
used or supposed for newspapers, tills one re- 
mains Incomparable. The successive titles 
show that a men often disparaged had in his 
mind the very root of the matter though his 
executive faculty was uriequal toll. A deferen- 
tial and expectant person in ihe age of patron- 
age, he supported Ministers for favours re- 
ceived both as general printer and as journal- 
ist. Hence, alas, many' tears for mediocre 
gains. Charged with libelling the Prince 
of Wales and Royal Dtikes by : paragraphs 
inserted in Pitt's Interest, he suffered fines 
and long Imprisonment: The paper was tike to 
expire under fils, dispirited methods, but 
happily He rfctired well before HiS’dedlft: :• ' 
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PETER BROOKS 

Reading for the Plot: Design and intention in 
narrative 

363pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 
0198158033 

“Plot is why we read Jaws, but not Henry 
James." Reading for the Plot is written against 
this prejudice, the prejudice that makes read- 
ing for the plot “a low form of activity . . . the 
element that least sets off and defines high 
art". In this sense, Peter Brooks is performing 
the same exercise in revaluation of a spurned 
category of literature as Northrop Frye per- 
formed for romance, and exploring further the 
premises of his own influential earlier study 
The Melodramatic Imagination. The move 
from the genre of melodrama to a general 
account of plot is a bold but logical one, in that 
melodrama as a genre is heavily dependent on 
plotting (in both senses): the connection 
emerges most clearly in a brilliant account in 
the new book of Eug&ne Sue's Les Mystires de 
Paris , the most spectacularly successful roman- 
feuilfeton of the nineteenth century. 

It is easy enough to find a riposte in Henry 
James himself to the notion that plot is an 
elementary and subordinate feature of the 
novel: 

There is always, of course, for the story-teller, the 
irresistible determinant and the incalculable advan- 
tage of bis interest in the story as such ; it is ever, 
obviously, overwhelmingly, the prime and precious 
thing. . . as to which what makes for it, with what- 
ever headlong energy, may be said to pale before the 
energy with which it simply makes for itself. 

This image (from James's Preface to The 
Ambassadors) of the story writing itself, as it 
were, is very close to Brooks's insistence on the 
dynamic aspect of plot, on the energies it dis- 
plays as it promotes the search for its own end. 
Brooks likes the metaphors of dynamics - 
machines, engines, motors - which pervade 
nineteenth-century narrative and recur in 
Freud’s discussion of the " drives” of the psyche 
and their eventual “discharge”, and he uses 
them as part of a rhetoric aimed at what, at a. 
higher Level of sophistication, amounts to 
another prejudice. Modem narratology, he 
argues with some justification, renders plot 
static by reducing it to a set of formal relations 
and excluding its motivation, the motor of de- 
' sire that drives it. Structuralist and post-struc- 
turalist poetics is over-suspicious of “life”, “ex- 
perience", even themes (except as formal en- 
tities); strenuously resistant above all to inter- 
pretation. 

Brooks admits that "desire” is a loose- term, 
but he makes of it a plausible point of entry into 
his topic by positing an analogy (Indeed a con- 
nection) between the reader's capitulation to 
the seductive manoeuvres of plot and the de- 
sires which drive the characters themselves for- 
ward in their search for money, power and sex. 
Balzac's La Peau de chagrin provides a cogent 
first example* with its interplay between the 
obsessive desire of the protagonist and the " 

. title-metaphor, which acts as a figure of plot, 
exhausting itself even as it furnishes the object 
, of desire : Latei;^: particularly in the analyst of 
Les Mystires 4* fytk -Ht is the prostitute Who 
bmergesas the'befitial nlri^teenth-century flg- 

■ ure of (he narrative transaction: not simply os 
commercial goods, f qdivaleht to the' currency 
6f mass journalism (the dqslre fot neyirs and 
novOlty), blit , as the [meetltig-pidc'e of j erotic. 

. fantasy and a quad-philanthropic, narrative 

• urge -to' probe the “depths" of ^etyi . 

, ’ Brook- restrict? • himself in » tbevmaltv to 
; nineteenth and' early; twehttet togen tu ry Bug- 
ijsh and Erench narratives because they flW* 
trate a pdriod of jnass demand fd'r and con- : 
' ; wmption of plot, ' toge thef ’ wi tfvthe demise of 
ti)e* , sacrad mastdrjjlat" (the plbtgu&reihtbed, 

■ ■ipthcS analysis; by a .divide )aftctioh o|r its 
.equivalent):- the pftrlod. iri fact. bf thedefoor , 
?■. live Stcjiy and related forms of plo(tlrtg.’ Bls 

; .examples atephes that s haifo {he "doubling ’of ; 
-V r-plotichar^ ofdeterilyegcttoh, where 

■ the^lbtis ^he Atrpspecttye irecohstructipri of 

• i': dh-eveM ; -' 4 a'stp.ryi:-i- which; h&V already tiik«sn 

place a$l Wlfjlch isbhlykrtowabte as a regon- 
,i .. sfrt|itipu - Thc dotec live bits -like; .'a reader; Of 1 
^.spe^eltompetehw*, rejecting bniy the;slgpjfj» 
* lATd;n ; ' 


tively, everything will fall into place, and this 
double movement (prolepsis interwoven with 
analepsis) is particularly marked in novels 
which feature fiction-makers like Julien Sorel, 
narrators like Conrad's Marlow, or construc- 
tive listeners like the lawyer in Le Colonel 
Chabert. But he is also concerned with the way 
in which, progressively, the desire for an end- 
ing may be thwarted by the very consciousness 
that the plot is ‘‘constructed’* rather than the 
reflection of an order immanent in life. Even in 
Great Expectations, there is a hesitancy that 
emerges in the alternative ending-, in L‘ Educa- 
tion sentimentale , hesitancy becomes endemic 
as Frddfiric moves indecisively through^ham 
plots and missed opportunities to a “retrospec- 
tive lust" reaching back perversely to an epi- 
sode that occurred before the plot Itself began. 

In Heart of Darkness, still more in Absalom, 
Absalom/, the completing of the narrative 
sentence is never achieved: the stories that the 
narrators try to turn into shaped and coherent 
plots remain always out of reach, unknowable 
or inexpressible. 

In these narratological explorations. Brooks 
draws explicitly on the Russian formalists (for 
the fabula-sjuiet opposition) and their French 
descendants - Todorov, Oenette and Barthes. 
His style of analysis is on the other hand more 
reminiscent of Frank Kermode, whose The 
Sense of an Ending he refers to with approval: 
his handling of the mechanisms of form is al- 
ways subordinate to a view of wider horizons, 
to the concerns of the intelligent general 
reader. 

Yet his interest in “loosening the grip of 
formalism” has taken him above all to 
psychoanalysis and to Freud’s reading (and 
construction) of plots. This move was already 
clearly visible in The Melodramatic Imagina- 
tion and has been extended in his more recent 
articles, several of which reappear in modified 
form in Reading for the Plot. Three chapters in 
particular are designed to provide a theoretical 
underpinning for the extended analysis of indi- 
vidual novels elsewhere. ‘’Freud’s Masterplot” 
draws on Beyond the Pleasure Principle in 
order to inject a powerful thematic charge into 
the formal conception of the way narratives 
move towards their end: the constant repeti- 
tions and rehearsals of plot presuppose an 
awareness of temporality and a desire to reach 
the mortal point at which there will tie nothing 
more to. say. “Narrative Transaction and 
Transference” applies to the relationship be- 
tween text and reader Freud's concept of trans- 
ference, the active remaking of the psychic plot 
in a dialogue between analyst and analysand 
' (from this point in the book, the role of the 
reader becomes a dominant theme); and “Fic- 
tions of the .Wolf Man" - already established as 
one of the most distinguished of recent con- 
tributions to narratology - explores the extent 
to which if is impossible to say whether psychic 
memories are fictioris'or the representation of 
real events. '' 

Brooks is thus interested not in Freudian 
interpretation of literature in the conventional 
sense (the attribution of oedipal complexes 
and the like to author, character Or reader) but 
• in the possibility of a Freudian poetics, where 1 
.interpretative schemas are, always -seen as a 
product of thevyiy in which the stories Of the 
- psychb are abated; . 

. But one iS stiUleft with theembarrassing 
question (the question of FreUd is &ontehow 
.always embarrassing): what is the Freudian 
. model worth? Whatever,-’ Brooks ' might 
ansWer/the' exchange rate -happens tb be. In 

■ literary bri^cism; any model which cah be 
' made w yield Interesting readings that stem to 

■ ? '’fit"' the text can be' justified; Great Expecta- 
: . iffoitf doet tri fact turriput to be untenable to an 
■ abalysis jn terms o( erased Origins; deviant 

plotting, misread life-stories, and an' ultimate 
v.^cute” ftom plot: And the ! account of Le Col- 
' ;'[onel Ciiifl6fert;wliidimakesthe lawyer Mp the 
i- ‘.figure 1 of ah analyst iiinrecceSsfitily Attempting 
transference; works I in that. SenSej 1 tdo:| it is 
: /elegant. econonjloai' and 1 covets mostofthe 
salient features Of (tie story/ - ; ( ,V : . 

:;'X Thls oriteridri relf-Cvidetitly has only a rela- 
" ■ 1 ifivC riatiisi however Ope could'ajso pfejpose a 


horizon of response according to which his 
story is, if not incomprehensible, at least 
irrelevant. What happens to Chabert might be 
what would happen to Oedipus, Hamlet, or 
even Pip, if they heard their stories told (as 
Brooks tells stories) in the post-Freudian era. 

In fact, Brooks’s argument for a Freudian 
poetics doesn't appear to depend on an im- 
perialist move which would simply annex a 
would-be science of the psyche and release it 
from its claim to tell the truth. He talks repeat- 
edly as if the value of the Freudian model is 
precisely that it does, in some sense, give ac- 
cess to the way human desires really operate. 
Psychoanalytic terminology can’t (as he uses it) 
be wholly metaphorical: how otherwise could 
he speak of the “equivalence established by 
Freud between blindness and castration" (my 
italics)? If it were not “established", the transi- 
tion from the (heme of blindness to the theme 
of castration would be purely gratuitous. 

The most powerful argument Brooks ad- 
vances for “the superimposition of the model 
of the functioning of the psychic apparatus on 
the functioning of the text” rests on the 
assumption that we constitute ourselves 
through our fictions, that fiction-making and 
plot-making are as “proper" to man as Aristo- 
tle once said laughter was. If the psyche - to 
recoin a phrase of Lacan’s - has the structure of 
a fiction, literary criticism will always have to 
do with the psyche, and conversely Freud 
emerges as the first literary analyst to elaborate 
a poetics of the psyche. And to this may be 
added the historical point (cogently formu- 
lated towards the end of “Fictions of the Wolf 
Man”) that a good deal of Freud's work is 
grounded in the fictions, metaphors and other 
imaginative resources available at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. In which case, of 
course, it can’t itself provide a grounding, since 
it is part of the system it attempts to master. Its 
advantage (though a precious one) would only 
be that, in its doubling of narrative and analy- 
sis, story and plot, it provides a poetics 
appropriate to the history of modern fiction. 

Despite these answers, the' Freudian ques- 
tion is bound by its nature to keep resurfacing, 
for example in the use of the term “transfer- 
ence” to point to the therapeutic value of liter- 
ary works. Attempted transference may argu- 
ably be allegorized in fictions! form (Le Colo- 
nel Chabert again), but it seems curious to 
speak of aonce-ahd-for-all-written narrative as 
the medium of transference for a reader who 
has not supplied its materials (the "story") and 
who is indeed temporally and culturally dis- 
tanced from those materials. “Dialogue" here 
- and Brooks speaks of dialogue a good deal in 
his later chapters, for reasons that are obvious 
enough- is only a metaphor. How can there be 
a transference where there is no means by 
which the reader’s language may be rephrased 
in coherent and manageable form by the text- 
as-analyst? Unless of course the theory of 
transference is itself only the exotic outgrowth 
of a quasi-therapeutic use of language 
flourishing in the practice we now call “litera- 
ture". 

And finally, the notion of literature as ther- 
apy - a familiar enough updating of catharsis - 
raises a question Brooks doesn't address here: 
how do we distinguish' the therapeutic texts- 
that “bind" .our fantasies frolh the ones that 
simply repeat them? Is some- or all - literature 
. good for us or bad for us? Is Henry James 
: better for us thin Jaws! If the theory of literary . 

transference is pushed too far. Brooks risks ' 
- losing all the advantage Of his revaluation of 
the too touch reviled plot. ; ' 

To take issue with him in this way is, how- 
: ever,- to acknowledge the seriouspess of his 
■ method; and ako its complexity; HesycCeeds 
-admirably in establishing a flexible se( of co- 
ordinates, derived frpnv the different systems 
'of narratoldgy and psychpanalysis, in order to 
inarfc OTt- Bji terrain which is. distinctively his 
! J own. ;He alsd writes tb he read! anyone who 
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Edited by Frangoise Lambert 
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Although Louis Guiiloux himself distrusted 
chronological order, calling it a “hose-reel", 
Frangoise Lambert opts for this solution lo the > 
problem of organizing autobiographical ma- 
terial only partially reworked by the author ! 
before his death in 1980. Guiiloux was unsure, \ 
too, whether to call his text "memoirs’ 1 (which l 
he felt was too gTand, though as a journalist he j 
had interviewed Clemenceau, Anatole France 
and Jean Longuet), “journal" or "confes- 
sions". The editor settles wisely for “rddl". 

The risk was , as Guiiloux freely acknowledges, : 
that authorial laisser-aller would end in a free- 
for-all. The real guide-rail in L'Herbe d'oublib ■ 
Guilloux’s level tone in the stories he Ions : 
telling of those people , ordinary or important, 
who have mattered in his life. I 

Why, indeed , worry about ordering and fU 
don't While Guiiloux frequently castigate 1 
himself for so many unfulfilled projects in la 
life, he knew even more surely that "rien n’ta 
jamais fini". He is engaged in a rescue-open- '■ 
tion on the past. The title refers both tot j 
lugubrious line of poetry by Leconte de LUe • 
and to a Breton tale of a magic plant, picked bj 
ill-wishers to strew beneath the feet of tbo* 
they want to curse, so that demons will sds 
them and dance them to death in an infiend i 
round. For Guiiloux, forgetfulness and oH- 
vion ( oubli covers both meanings) are asd- ; 
minal and as pitiable as the oubliettes of th 
ancien regime. 1 

The real-life models for ’.characters in b t 
novels. La Malson du Peuple, Le Sang run, 
Absent de Paris or Les Batallles perdues, it- j 
appear in these pages as he knew them in daSj ; 
life, before he transformed them for his fid . 
onal purposes. One of the book’s refrains is tk 
two-way traffic between life and fiction, 
memoirs and novels. At one stage, Guillofl \ 
entertains the Pirandelllan idea of a character’ 
revolt, in which the tables would be turned « 

: the novelist. The model for the phantasmal ! 
“Cloporte" , a kind of Doppelghnger of the do- j 
bious hero Cripure , returned after that novel's : 
publication to haunt Guiiloux by prowling th* ; 
streets of Saint-Brieuc. Guiiloux likens the ■ | 
stories he tells to the leaves and branches of as . ; 
old Breton oak-tree with deep roots. ! 

He is the least censorious of recording- I 
angels. As he shuttles between old age and 
childhood, or between Paris and Saint-Brieuc, 
he dramatizes the fragments he culls fro® , 
other people’s lives. Although he can sternly . 
condemn unjust behaviour on occasion, he has ; ■ 
the ability to find in people very different froni 
himself something worth marvelling at: for ex- 
ample in Augustin Hamon, a socialist publicist 
and manic orderer of experience, who once 
pinned a notice up in his privy, to avoid ovei^ 
loading the bheket: “Please don't do numbers ! . 
and 2 at the same visit.’ \ . • 

. . ; In old age. though he ruefully notes that the 
; cM ttouvelle In Saint-Brieuc, shiny apd anony- 
mous, is quite Unlike the “Cit6 futyte ; 
dreamed of by himself as- a child and byh® 
militant shoemaker father, Guiiloux does not 
subside into mindless criticism of the contem 

; porary. Gratitude, for his e^Dent parents, 

good friends J for small mercies and windfalls* 
is the. dominant mood of this generally low-key 
1 : recir. Like his later. short t«^ (ChcQjsrdn, foT; . 
instance), is ,ur\ essdl de. vpix private auu** . 


tion, like' singing In the/bath "-; \ 

1 -.Throughout , his' youth. Guiiloux dreamea 


• ave siarus; noweyer, ype couiu aiso propose a 
V readittg at Le 'Cblbriel Chabert in fermf of 're- 
*• * cep tipp l|i$bty,' wjtioh wpuldgiVeas motiyefor 
^ Ghabert’s I; ■rettjjifcialibii t#: hia ■ Ideht^ ‘ th? 
; • pet^tionthatth^meaxUpg 1 df’ Hli kfory ha*| 
beeuirret^leviablylost withfoo paAsiniofthe 
■ ;Na^dlfc6h|c e(a; atibn^eiitet.a new 

‘•f V.*."' ■- *• , 


• WilUng to pay attention will, follow the ?rgu-~ 
Thent Without; difficulty. ' r - \ ■ t .. m 

;■ ''This; tbeh 1 , is a major'boQkby qmajor critic. ’ 
; it wfilkj)ji^ tic^ ! to)WeiU ahd tb 

readers of theUovel. andi&llkely tb be seen as 
I i. ; au important poirit ofrefersnce;for foaiiy years* 
•j‘ 10 that yle ?tiU need lo 

. read 'for the plotJ.Brooks offers ar- 

1 ticiilate eWupefromapurelyfonnaUstlc nqrra 


ofsalUhgaway; butklMofreturningyearelat^ 
to find ■evetyorie and evetythUg exactly jh® 

: sameiHedidthe opposite: hestayed whbfe.he 

Was and imagined adVehtufes. In 

‘ hririeRt'ttOt tO UOn'lt IO. 


,'vait pas, yiyalt an mot ce pefrt (fieu rww. : 
; i.vlgoureux ipvuln6rable> each? & t ous, _d On 1 1» 
' autres ne Sqvaient rien; tou j ourt-Victorieu^ • ^ 
He knew bow tp survive; uudeedved but nor 
disillusioned 
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Cambridge University Press. 

The current revival of interest in French 
Romanticism is not characterized by much 
passion for the game of definitions. Articles 
appearing in the specialized French review 
Romantisme or in the American journal 
Nineteenth-Century French Studies seem on the 
whole to concur with Paul Valery's observation 

that one cannot get drunk on a bottle’s label. 
Devotion to the Symbolists or the Surrealists 
no longer calls for a dismissive attitude towards 
the writers of the so-called Romantic genera- 
tions. The days are gone when the ideological 
hostility of Sellifcre, Maureas and Lassere in 
France, T. E. Hulme in England, and Irving 
Babbitt in the United States, successfully 
spread the notion that the Romantic move- 
ment and sensibility had been both foolish and 
noxious. 

The fact of the matter is that a bond links us 
with the great Romantics: we communicate 
with them through anguish and irony. It is 
precisely such masters of irony as Baudelaire 
and Flaubert, often seen as leading the anti- 
Romantic reaction, who have been most vehe- 
ment in their declarations of allegiance. Did 
Baudelaire not proclaim that Romanticism was 
a celestial (or infernal) grace to which we all 
owed eternal stigmata? And Flaubert, the self- 
named troubadour, liked to describe himself 
as an impenitent Romantic, “un vieux roman- 
tique enrag6" (this after completing Madame 
Bovaryl ), and in letters to Turgenev as a “vieux 
romantique", a "vieux fosslie du romantisme . 

No strict temporal limits can obviously be 
assigned to the phenomenon we call Romanti- 
cism; and what we at times consider reactions 
against it may perhaps be its most significant 

manifestations. , " 

The two volumes of The French Romantics 
edited by D. G. Charlton are a courageous 
undertaking. A composite study, marshalling 
essays by different authors, always presents 
problems and risks. Such an approach whuld 
appear from the start to exclude a steady point 
of view on what is inherently a shifting and 
complex subject. There are so many sides to 
Romanticism in France, so many groups (La 
Muse frangaise, the Cinacle, Le Globe, the 
Petit COtade, die salon of DeKduze, to name 
but a few), so many political mutations (the 
Empire, the Restauration, the constitutional 
monarchy of Louis-PhiUppe leading to the Re- 
volution of 1848), so many personalities at 
odds with each other, that it is very hard to 
maintain things in clear focus. Yet a composite 
work can perhaps best do justice to a nch and 
mobile context. If intelligently planned, it is 
well suited to revealing the interplay of power- 
ful personalities and currents of ideas, the 
ideological tensions of an intellectually agi- 
tated period, the truly “interdisciplinary" na- 
ture of a cultural moment when not only li- 
ters, but painters, musicians, engravers, sculp- 
tors and journalists were engaged In a dialogue 

and competition with each other. SJ »*• 

■ • professor Charlton’s aims are at the, same 

time ambitious and modest. They ar? ambl- 
j tious because this study , to which he has contri- 
buted three substantial essays, offers a senes ot 
chapters that go far beyond' literature: on 
music and opera, on the visual arts, on the 
. historians, on religious and political thought. 
But his personal aims are modest because tie 
realized that he could not, as he sa ^’ 

(.single-handedly write such a booj. Jhe woU 
is most rewarding, even though the Chapters 
. are not of equal quality. Charlton succeeds m 
; that the collection remains on the whole open- 
• minded, eschewing definitions and precon- 
. ceh/ed expectations. Rather it locales key 

problen^d provides the reader with neces- 

. . sary information and background. Each chap- 
'ter doses with a useful critical bibliography, 
. • arranged so as to correspond to the artlcula- 
' ,tl.pns of (he chapter’s argument. But the mat- 
. ••;* ter-of-fectness never lapses Into boredom. Tne 
V "two volumes can be read with pleasure, though 
. • their eventual place is on a shelf for conpulta- 

"riteerir’ tmcaucH ,u?r ™ :-•'•'• . 
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Charlton’s own three chapters (on the 
Romantic movement, on religious and political 
thought, on prose fiction) are models of clarity. 

In these deft surveys, the author is in command 
of facts, and cogent almost to a fault. Several 
ideas dominate: the tendency, in spite of the 
romantic indulgence in subjectivity and the 
cult of the personality, to deal with “universal" 
questions; the importance of eclecticism in the 
ethical debates; the pervasive challenge to au- 
thority lurking behind the moral dialogues. 
Scepticism is seen as a key to the revival of 
religious yearnings- Solipsism is revealed as 
part of a larger theme of despair, which makes 
the diagnosis of le mal du slide more than a 
self-indulgent description of self-indulgence. 

The pages on Chateaubriand, Vigny and Mus- 
set are particularly interesting. And the assess- 
ment of the all-pervasive presence of Hugo 
seems to me sound, though Charlton does not 
stress Hugo’s peculiarly disturbing view of a 
creation and a creator deeply involved with the 
forces of darkness. 

Disarming remarks about the simplifications 
unavoidable in anysurvey make it hard to take 
issue with what may at times seem like exces- 
sively neat categorizations. Setting too much 
store by the Romantics’ explicit affirmations 
may not be the best way of getting at what is 
often masked by rhetoric. More debatable is 
Chariton’s decision to impose certain time 
limits (the “heyday" of the movement is a shif- 
ty notion), to avoid conceptualizations, and to 
exclude Stendhal and Balzac from among the 
“French Romantics". This exclusion is particu- 
larly baffling, and leads to the very strange 
conclusion that of the Romantics (as here de- 
fined) "only very few wrote novels about con- 
temporary society”. One suspects that the ex- 
clusion of Balzac and Stendhal is not unrelated 
to the refusal to conceptualize and probleraa- 
tlze the notion of Romanticism. 

For it could be argued that Stendhal and 
Balzac (not to mention Flaubert - but he does 
not belong to the "heyday”) are supremely 
Romantic. Baudelaire’s praise of Balzac is 
worth recalling: “Oh, Honor? de Balzac, you 
, the most heroic, the strangest, the most roman- 
tic and the most poetic among all the creatures 
that you have begotten.” The desire to aggran- 
dize triviality, to read demonic forces into dally 
life; the notion of self-consuming energy and of 
genius as self-tiestiuctive; the urge tp wnte a 
modem summa in affirmation of a unity hidden 
behind the heterogeneity of experience - all 
these are central features in the work of Bal- ■ 
zac, and they are surely romanticin the deeper 
sense of the word. As for Stendhal’s Romanti- 
cism, it is not to be found in the polemical 
• statements of Racine et Shakespeare, butin the 
novelist’s glorification of will; of the privileged 
moment, of the exceptional being, and in the 
ironically fictionalized exaltation of a self-con- 
scious sensibility that camouflages its fears and 
vulnerability the better to defend an inner 

The double example of Stendhal and Balzac 
suggests that it is hard to avoid conceptualiz- 
ations. We have known for some time now that 
Romanticism means more thaa a rebellion 
against the theatrical unitis, a love of nature, 
or the much belaboured notion ol eoul eur 
locale. What is involved Is a major shift In the 
Western sensibility, the symptoms of which are 
the taste for a “frisson nouveau” (Hugo ap- 
plied the expression to Baudelaire), an oneiric 
perception of reality, and an increasingly vatic 
view of genius associated with patiiology and 
alienation. The seer, the "poftte riwudit , the 

prophetic underground voice, all proclaim, in 

one form or another, the prionty of the ura- 
tional. a priority already suggested by the 
favourite Images of the gothic novel: towers, 
crypts, underground passageways, dark vaults, 
secret dungeons - all of them images of a diz- 

' ^WiatSmplfoates such a metaphorical vlow 
of Romanticism is that the images and symbols 
of vertically constantly Intersect and clash 
with horizontal images of process, of progress, 
of linear dynamics, stressing the energies of 
history, and^ihe precedence :of ^m^er 
being History Is seen as vital and tragic, it is 
ndtorily the reservoir of a elective .memory, 
the provider of a collective identity, but a com : 
rtestinv a forward movement , a ffftum. 
Td With fic- 

tion and myth, tends to become increasingly 

.. narrative. , .V; fl . 


There is little doubt that the violence of his- 
tory, specifically the violence of the French 
Revolution with its remembered yet repressed 
psycho-historical trauma of regicide/panicidc, 
affects much that is thought, felt, hoped and 
feared during the Romantic period. A latent 
sense of history as tragedy is kept alive and 
even heightened by the events of 1815, 1830 
and 1848. The pivotal years may be 1830-2, 
years of apparent transition during which the 
French consciousness is compelled to look 
both forward and backward - the revelatory 
period evoked by Hugo in Les Miserable* . 

Nor is it surprising that a latent revolution- 
ary consciousness finds its aesthetic correlative 
in a breakdown of codes and models. The anti- 
hero comes into his own in a literary context 
that tends to efface the barriers between 
genres. Irony luiks behind the fagade of pathos 
and sentimentality. The parodic and ironic 
thrusts of much Romantic literature - especial- 
ly of prose fiction - make it fertile ground for 
deconstructive readings. Rhetoric is clearly 
perceived in its relation to the retrieval, trans- 
formation, and re-creation of myths. The mas- 
sive use of metaphor in the service of myth 
parallels the appropriation of such figures as 
Job, Prometheus, Batan and even Napoleon 
to serve new themes. In the background looms 
the modern myth of le peuple - but it is on 
ambivalent myth, since this peuple, ns Michelet 
put it, is still a speechless child, a “pauvre 
creature muette", capable moreover of vio- 
lence and destruction. 

Messianic hopes were often placed on this 
advent of le peuple, and they clearly extend 
beyond politics. The notion of o “fall” — mani- 
fested through ennui (not ordinary boredom, 
but a metaphysical malaise) as well as through 
attitudes toward language (Babel is a recurrent 
image) - led to dreams of spiritual regenera- 
tion, to visions of private and collective salva- 
tion. Even Satan was to be saved! Frank Bow- 
man puts it succinctly: it was "loss of faith that 
generated literature" . The sense of void indeed 
seemed to become a sense of plenitude, as 
negativity was turned into an absolute. The 
hope of regeneration presides over the entire 
period, whether in the social utopias of a 
Fourier or a Saint-Simon, the new concept of 
an epic as the story of humanity’s spiritual 
adventure on its march towards an ideal future, 
or in the growing notion of Literature as an 
institution and even a religion Such aspira- 
tions may account for the tendency towards (he 
grandiose, the need for “total history", and the 
belief in the sacerdotal function of the poet. 
Nowhere are these aspirations summed up bet- 
ter than in Hugo’s William Shakespeare , which 
appeared in 1867, but whiph may well be consi- 
dered the suprem? manifesto of Romanticism. 

The traditional areas are well covered in 
chapters of The French Romantics devoted lo 
poetry and theatre. W.D. Howarth’s survey of 
Romantic drama frbm Hemani X1830) .to Les 
Burgraves (1843) inevitably focuses on Hugo, 
on his revolution in theatrical diction and chal- 
lenge to the established order; but it does not 
neglect Vigny, Musset and Dumas. Howarth 
deals persuasively with drama as a "powerful 
medium for the dissemination of the Romantic 
ideology", especially in his observations on the 
outlaw, the bastard, the physically deformed 
and the social parasite a$ figures of otherness. 
The more interesting pageS are probably those 
that pay tribute once again to the originality of 
Victor Hugo (his almost operatic use of lync 
themes in dramatic structures), as well as to 
Musset’s highly poetic and Ironic use of the 
prose medium. 

As for Romantic poetry, it is given sober, 
factual treatment in a largely descriptive essay 
by J. C, Ireson. A great deal of information is 
compressed into, less than fifty pages. Ireson 
does not aim at conceptualised analyses. Bpt in 
dealing primarily with five' poets (Lamartine, 
Musset, Gautier, Vigny and Hugo) He pro- 
vides origins and derivations; he discusses the 
resurgence of the lyric, the ode and the. epic in 
the 1820s; he pays tribute 10 the ftiusa pedestns 
of Sointe-Beuve ~ and gepernUy i succeeds^ in 
evoking the "chlargement of: poetry” "h*ch 
enabled poets to Incorporate historical, philo- 
sophlcal and religious subjects. I««on isespe- 
cially perceptive Jn dealing , with Musset s 
firrevefont wit? and with the “MrceUerie 6vo- 
catbife” so evident already' Sri the work of 
Oautier befoie Baudelalre gave U & conscious 
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Two chapters dealing with less well-known 
aspects of French Romanticism stand out as 

exceptionally skilful treatments of their respec- 
tive subjects: Hugh Macdonald's very informa- 
tive piece on music and opera, and Bowman's 
learned contribution on illuminism, utopia 
and mythology. Bowman is concerned specifi- 
cally with the religious revival, utopian social- 
ism, and myths in so far as they are related to a 
renewal of language and a quest for meaning. 

He covers a great number of key problems, 
such as the theme of insanity (the “reintegrat- 
ing of madness into culture"), the significance 
of De Maistre’s theories about the reversibility 
of the sacrifice of the innocent, the re-inyest- 
ment of language with mystical qualities. 
Mythologies and myth-making are seen as , 
vehicles of deeper truths, and religious doubt 
as an inspiration for religious poetry. Theories 
of “harmony”, "analogical" views of the uni- 
verse, the belief that palingenetic processes are 
at work in history itself- these are some of the 
ideas explored. Bowman apparently knows all 
there is lobe known, not only about Ballandie, 
Saint-Martin, Lamennais, P. Leroux, but ab- 
out less well-known figures such as Louis Bau- 
tain, Gerbet and Jules Lequier. He is as much at 
home discussing the “oriental renaissance" as 
the themes of initiation and the myth of the 
androgyne. Almost every paragraph, in this 
authoritative and crisply written chapter, 
offers subtle observations and genuine in- 
sights. 

Equally gratifying is the chapter on music, in 
part because the subject is so rarely treated in 
discussions of the Romantics, but largely be- 
cause Macdonald relates his very precise docu- 
mentation to the history of taste and the history 
of idea?. Supported by interesting statistics, 
these pages - written with humour, and even 
with a bite- stress the importance of opera, the 
taste for the grandiose , the belief that music is 
the expression of the ineffable, the cosmopoli- 
tan nature of the Parisian musical scene, the 
novelty of certain instruments, the role of 
music journals, the function of the salons. (But 
why is the salon of Princess Belgiojoso not 
mentioned?) Rossini, Meyerbeer, Halfivy, 
Auber get their due. Liszt and Chopin are of 
course central figures. Rightly, Macdonald 
insists on the uniqueness of Berlioz. But he 
does not fail to mention other curious musical 
personalities, such as the Saint-Simonian com- 
poser Ffilicien David and the rather strange 
Jewish piano virtuoso and composer Alkan. 

' The chapter is a pleasure to read. 

One of the positive results of Charitons 
method of having a variety of perspectives con- 
verge on aspects of French Romanticism is that h. 
the so-called marginal often turns out to be 
quite central. This appears very dearly in 
Douglas Johnson’s chapter on the historians: 
Thierry, Guizot, Mignet , Louis Blanc, Quinet 
^ and the most “romantic" of them- all, the 
visionary and lyrical Michelet. This clear and 
comprehensive presentation shows how and . 
why these historians tended to give up exposi- 
tory models, and aimed at writing a new type of 
history which would show the thrust of larger 
forces. Their preference went to narrative, 
their themes tended to highlight transforma- 
tion, their sympathies were for the conquered 
and forgotten, their underlying assumption 
was that historiography had a sense-making? 
didactic purpose. Johnson is parti cularlysug- ^ 
gestive in evoking the “romantic resurrection- 
ist approach". The pages bt) the poetic vision of 
Michelet are excellent, as are the observations 
on the function of antithesis, and of; the heroic 
and apocalyptic treatment of the French Re* 
'volution. TTd? chapter might well serve as a 

starting-point for forther discusrions about the 

progressive malaise and alienation of intellec- 
tuals as they experience an increasing commit- 
ment to popular forces. 

Roger. F&yolle's chapter on cnttdsm and 
theory is perhaps the. one that holds fewest 
surprises. This was probably not an easy piece 
to write, as it meant going over well-trodden 
ground. We are reminded once more of the 
polemics of the time, and of the fact that 
Romarttidsm in Franco did not, at least at the 
outset, go with liberal convictions in politics. 
But Fay oil e brings up a number of ideas that 
are very much .worth considering at greater 
length: the newness of the concept “la utters- 
tore", the gidwtng role of the. critics, the col* 

laborttfon &nd rift between creators and en- 
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illustrated by the examples of Gautier and 
Baudelaire. 

The chapter on the visual arts was perhaps 
the most difficult to write. Defining Romanti- 
cism in painting is a tricky business, and the 
parallels are not clear. It is well known, for 
instance, that Delacroix did not like the 
Romantic writers; he expressed himself most 
unflatteringly on the subject of Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Hugo and Balzac. He 
admired Voltaire. Baudelaire like to recall 
how Delacroix, at the time of the great Roman- 
tic battles, claimed to love above all Racine, La 
Fontaine and Boileau. The real point is that 
despite the Romantics* expressed belief in the 
solidarity of the arts, wide differences existed 
between the temperaments of individual artists 


and between the means of expression - differ- 
ences that make it difficult to speak of litera- 
ture, music and painting in the same terms. 
William Vaughan is well aware of these diffi- 
culties, and he brings out some telling para- 
doxes as he discusses pictorial values, innova- 
tions and achievements. His analysis of Gdri- 
CBult’s “Le Radeau de la M6duse” is most sti- 
mulating in that it makes patent the subversive- 
ness of a work which undermines the notion of 
historical painting. There are also fine observa- 
tions on the impact of lithography and wood 
engraving, and sound judgments on Corot, 
David, Daumier, Gavarni, and on the extra- 
ordinary graphic work of Victor Hugo. 

It is perhaps Max Milner's essay, “Roman- 
tics on the fringe", which best brings out some 
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PAUL CLAUDEL and JACQUES RIVIERE 
Corres|iondance 1907-1924 
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The "Cahiers Paul Claudel'* have now pub- 
lished the correspondence between Claudel 
and Jacques Rivldre, 134 letters exchanged be- 
tween 1907 and Rivifire’s early death in 1925. 
This edition will replace the volume which was 
published by Isabelle Rivtere after her hus- 
band's death (Jacques Rivi&re et Paul Claudel: 
Correspondence 1907-1914, Plon, 1926). The 
new edition, prepared by Auguste Angles and 
Pierre de Gaulmyn, contains a commentary, 
detailed notes and an index. It is superbly pre- 
pared and one’s only regret is that the letters 
written by Riviere after 1913 have not sur- 
vived. They seem to have been destroyed by 
the Tokyo earthquake which devastated the 
French embassy and Claudel's archives. 

Isabelle Riviere’s decision to stop in 1914, 
while entirely comprehensible, was slightly 
misleading because it presented Rivifcre’s deci- 
sion to receive communion at Christmas 1913 
as the climax of his conversion - or more cor- 
rectly return - to Catholicism. Claudel, who 
had laboured mightily for that conversion, 
knew that only later did Rivlfere deepen his 
religious experience, as his wartime Camels 
reveal. After his return from captivity he 
turned - away Bom Catholicism and his 
friendship with Claudel grew more distant. 
This edition of the Correspondance offers in- 
sights into their arguments about the Surreal- 
ists apd about Proust. 1 . 

. The introduction is a masterly piece of writ- 
ing by the late Auguste Anglds, the historian of 
the pre-1914 Nouvelle Revue Frangalse. Here 
he offers brilliant, complex portraits of Riviere 
and Claudel, whom he views with sympathy 
and a dash of. irony,- Angies demolishes the 
simplistic notion that Claudel was a blind 
zealot and Riviere a butterfly who flitted be- 
; tween Gide and. Claudel before- settling on 
Proust. Claudel's faith was all the more urgent 
beqduse he was rent by contend lotions,. Lurking 
behind the pages of these letters ate two great 
dramas: the love affair which! provided the iaw 
.material ' (orPdrtage- a nd the marine^ 

, pf his sister.'Cam^ whb ; is now.the 

object of much attention in prance and whose 
. sculpture may be seen at the Musde Rodin , was 
-committed to a hospital In To her brother, 

she offered a terrible example Of ;the perils to 


against the influences he sought out; he criti- 
cized Claudel’s fierce certainty by pitting 
against it his own brand of doubt. Conversely 
he could both admire Gide's mobility and fee] 
that it was rather too comfortable. A key trait 
of the NRF ' was what Angles calls “the belief in 
convictions", and Rivifere was scrupulously and 
painfully searching for a synthesis that would 
not be an escape or a stasis. And his life too had 
its dramas, most obviously his platonic love for 
Yvonne Gallimard. 

Contrary to what he later wrote, Claudel 
defeated Gide in the struggle for Rivifcre’s 
soul. There was a period around 1908 when 
Gide seemed to be winning but by 1913 the 
result was already dear. Meanwhile this cor- 
respondence throws light on the break be- 
tween Claudel and Gide which was caused by 
the allusions to pederasty in Let Caves du Vati- 
can. To Claudel the novel was “morbid, in- 
sipid, lugubrious” and “foreign to humanity”, 
while the only course for Gide was to consult 


of the essential features of French Romanti- 
cism. In discussing the more idiosyncratic, 
marginal personalities, and in describing some 
of the more radical postures and experiments, 
Milner perceptively focuses on what in the 
turbulence of Romanticism prepares and 
announces Modernism. He provides a parade 
of colourful figures, some of whom haunted Le 
Petit Cfriacle, gathering in the studio of the 
sculptor Jean Duseigneur or in Petrus Borel's 
weird lodging at the top of the rue 
Rochechouart. Some of the names are now 
almost forgotten: Aloysius Bertrand, Cdlestin 
Nanteuil, Philotee O’Neddy, Alphonse Es- 
quires. The influence of Sade was all-perva- 
sive. The group of the impasse du Doyenn£ is 
perhaps better remembered, largely because 


both a priest and a doctor. In 1919 Claudel 
intervened in order to help prevent Gide from 
becoming the editor of the NRF and the post 
went to the delighted Rivifcre, whome Gide 
never quite forgave. 

By now Rivi&re was changing again and 
Angles is right to state that “‘if anyone took 
Rivi&re from Claudel, it was not Gide but 
Proust”. In 1922 Rivi&re could declare to 
Claudel in a letter which has escaped destruc- 
tion that he was less and less capable of seeing 
things from the moral point of view; Proust had 
taught him that morality was an artificial con- 
struction which impeded a full analysis of the 
human character. Although Claudel’s dislike 
of Proust did not lead him to dismiss A la 
Recherche du temps perdu, he criticized the lack 
of will-power in Proust's characters and the 
“stagnant” quality of his novel. Implicitly he 
must have been comparing A la Recherche with 
Le Soulier de satin , where man is dynamic be- 
cause harassed by divine grace. Rivi&re’s 
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The mysterious subtitle of Tzvetan Todorov's 
collection of meta-critical essays turns out to be 
a crucial mode d'emplol: his book is to be read , 
as a Bfldungsrpman of sorts, as the story of how 
he has gradually come to his critical senses. 
The seveii chapters concerned with the ideas of 
other critics have perhaps been published be- 
fore, Seriatim, the book| nowhere says; but they 
have now been coippellingly arranged into a 
whole With the momehtimj of a narrative - they 
ur$e us on to Todorov's final chapter |n which 
hetells, candidly add most interestingly, of his 
renunpiation of^the Formalist criticism which . 
has niad^his nqiiie over the twehtyrodd years , 
Since he came to France from Bulgaria, and of 
his preference now for a “dialogical" criticism ; 
In wltich the critic’ engage^ with texts and aii- 
thors oh tTap 9 cendenf questions o( values, 

■ . Y The early theme of the essays, repeatedly 
brought out. Is that of “literariness" , that phan- 
tom specificity qt literature sought so ingen- 
■’ iqusly aqd In vain by the Russian Formalists ; 

. and, others. The? idea; that MteirAture has prop- 
: Crties ^nd a iahguage aU jts 6#n Todorqv fol- ' 
Ipwsibacjc beyotid the FopnaUsts by way Of; 

• Mallaraidtq Karjt find the' German Romantics, 
& yfelj as forwards 1 iri|to such theOfisls.ps £>6j?- ; 
. !fo, Bt?cht Sartre, B ahehot, Barthes, North- , 

. 'fop Ft^ abd, Bakhtin .; Hiafest in eabh care, is to : 

. ^ehbWfai they accepted this Ropltfqti6|hbdel 


of the lasting prestige of GCraid de Neival AD 
these groups (and there are overlaps) S L 
certain features. They played out and lived m 
Romanticism to the hilt, whether in their con. 
cept of the artist as a being apart and in 
conflict with bourgeois society, or toying with 
the intolerable , the need to subvert the relation 
between art and reality, or the tendency to 
push literary expression to its limits. Above all 
they seemed to subscribe to Nerval’s stated 
ment: “Le teve est une seconde vie." Milner 
writes some inspired pages on Nerval. And ills 
only fitting that he quotes the opening sentence 
of Aurilia at the end of his essay. In the multi- 
ple meanings of this enigmatic sentence may 
well be found the most important message of 
Romanticism. 


aesthetic and the utilitarian. 

These studies in literary theory are thus 
more than merely descriptive or analytical, 
though they do describe and analyse in Todor- 
ov’s very best manner. But as. the volume pro- 
ceeds he takes more and more, obvious charge 
of it. He finds fault with certain of his subjects 
for their intellectual confusion or their irres- 
ponsibility. He is enjoyably hard on Blanchot, 
casting him first, as many of us would be in- 
clined to do, as a precious obscurantist, and 
then as a baneful nihilist, who would like to see 
literature freed Bom all questions of ethics. . 

With such solipsists as this, out of the way, 
Todorov moves oh tore buster critics for Whom 
literature has always been, essentially a moral 
and social study. He opens a first window on 
the larger world in an exchange of letters with 
file fearlessly empirical Ian Watt, and then 
enters bn aserious dialogue about the nature of 
literature with Paul B6nichou, a powerful and 
less than fashionable critic for whom literary 
form is very much secondary, to the ideological 
puiposes of authors and thb relation of these to 
the societies they lived in v . . ' . 

. By nbWTbdorov is in foil view', the partner 
apd the equal of the critic he is interrogating, 

: and in his last chapter he delivers his account, of 
how tie came to Bee this kind of criticism as the 
most responsible and as a mature replacement 
for the narrower, technical fort he was steeped 
in . Dialogical criticism: for Tpdoroy is a com- 
promise between the vacuous, dogmatism of 
the critics; he had met with .in Marxist Bulgaria 


enthusiams for Proust and his guarded interest 
in Dada, reflected in his 1920 essay Reconaiss- 
ance 4 Dada, separated him from Claudel. 

But Claudel had enough perspicacity to see 
that Rividre was not really abandoning moral 
values, as his novel Aimie (1922) shows. 
Indeed he describes Proust’s quest for lucidity 
as a form of abnegation and asceticism, which 
is very reminiscent of the pre-1914 NRF, 
Riviere’s last years are difficult to piece 
together but he too criticized what he felt to be 
Proust’s passivity and he may have been mov- 
ing towards new enthusiasms and a new syn- 
thesis. After publishing Almde he wondered 
whether he might not possess a novelist’s voca- 
tion and wrote a second novel, Florence. Nor 
can one be certain that he had rejected his old 
faith: his wife's introduction to the Plon edition 
of the correspondence should not be taken as 
lightly as it sometimes is. It remains true, 
however, that the most interesting pages of 
these letters were written before 1914. 


imr.-Mw* 9f Claudel’s! tellers -but he was nbi 

•Wvi.. 'Sw.. - « •'* ' . : -.l. \r. . 


. ■ undergoing himself. The^upShpt o( ( thb essays, 
.Sis villas. th$ir, seefot ^ 

, and miist be nd F^ri t-h^rt^cl;diTO^bc 1 - 


=KS v r : £i ?• j; , 


• ■ ' V ;.i}' .?;• yc-v t ‘ 


fers thb sqfety of formal description to the risk 
r.of evaluation, tlia acjoptjoj] qfit, br arrival at 
it .will surely ebufo a-stir' inFrance,and bb 
over-interpreted as a sign of health returning to 
'the critical proiessign tliefo, tn. Britain ,■ We cap 
' beflatieted that Todoroy’s change ojfheart wae . 

■ Sit leapt, part|y br oiJ^t bn by ibhance temarkb 

■ made^io Wm .. by such- men pf the .world ad 
; Arthur Kpc^tier audl fiir Jsoiah periin, while 
.asking whether^e isjni’i ipik|ng top much 6fU. 

Todorov’s .Cr^dbls;on^ of UltimpereAbte toler- 
t ; Wpqh-so'tifat if is won 


deeper than one feared if his assumption of a 
fresh and benign commitment needs to be ! 
made explicitly, rather than left for his reader* ; 
to infer and to appraise for themselves. ; 

There are some excellent pages on Barthes I 
in Critique de la critique, in which Todoroy : 
protests against Barthes’s jubilant relativism as - ■ 
a critic while emphasizing his great liking for . |. 
the man. He believes, surely rightly, that to- . 
wards the end of his life Bafthek grew le$s • 
elusive and more concerned morally, ready to 
put his trust in a simple sociability as an abso- 

, lute standnrd of human or literary worth. That 

development in Barthes can be caught in Le 
Pnilssement de lq langue, a fourth collection of . 
occasional writings (two more will be pub- 
lished In the month to come) Bom the periodic- 
als and reviews he contributed to so generous- j 
ly. The first piece, “De la science b la litters- 
ture", appeared in the TLS in 1967, the last, a . 
studiedly autobiographical 1 ‘Deliberation*, to 
Tel Quel in 1977 (though, the arrangeroentof . 
the pieces is thematic, not chronological). The 
strength and charm of the earlier, less personal 
items here provide. Barthes with an a.itipl* IK 
cence for his eventual irtcorporation‘6f himstti . 
into his subject-matter. The transition ftpifi ; 
critic to writer is made subtly, .decorously and . 
with a watchful irony; Barthes will be a naru 
example for Tzvetan Todorov to live up to- J . 

.* ' • . •" • : *'■— ■’ . 

Jead-Paul Sartre’s 1 War Diaries: . Notebooks 
from a phoney war 1 939~40ha.ve recently been 
published, in ari accurate mid readable English 
translation by Quinfin Hoare (366pp. Verfo- 
£14.951.0 86091' 087 3), : Sartre waa. assigned te . 
the meteqrplogical section of an ArtUleryJW 
. just behind the front jn ttie l auttimn‘ of l?3?. 
and his miUtary duties for t(ie next nine radntbs 
pr fo J corwiatedi !|n "sehding up bjallborts foj-. 

; theti wafobing them through 4 ; pair of field • ' 
glaisfes*. Ttiis'left hirp wittiagreat deal Ofspate it 
- time r : andhe fojedonp ntitebo^k after aiiotbg.. . 
with ^ briillantseried ;df reflepdc(ns 6n !nter-dw .; 
ethics, war, fteaqe, seduction, P 06 ^’ : 
pride and frivolity, The original French edition ; 
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I, you and the desert 


Michael Hoftnann 

CHRISTOPH GEISER 
Wfotenfahrt 

313pp. Zurich: Nagel und Kimche. Sw fr 32. 

3312001048 
FRANZ BdNI 
DieAlpen 

117pp. Frankfort: Suhrkamp. DM28. 

3518045091 

Alle Zflge fahren nach Salem 
99 pp. Frankfort: Suhrkamp. DM19.80. 

3 51 8 04695 0 

It is strange praise, but Christoph Geiser s 
Wdstenfahri (Desert Journey) doesn't read like 
his fourth book. It has all the immediacy, reck- 
lessness and exhaustiveness one expects from a 
first novel. It comes over as autobiography, as 
a transcription of true events, set down without 
craft or distance. Thus, the characters are not 
“characters" but real people. They don’t even 
have names. There is only the “I" and “you" of 
lyric or elegy - somewhat tiring, this, over a 
whole novel. Geiser’s remark, on the first 
page, that he is writing a personal letter is not 
followed up, and not to be taken seriously. His 
addressee 1 b absent, as the addressee of lyric or 
elegy is absent, and without that absence there 
would have been no book. Wilslenfahn is a 
critical account of a love-affair, rough-edged 
and disorganized, but benutifully written, 
vulnerable and alive. 

The two weaknesses of the book are its two 
extremities. It begins at the end, and ends In 
the middle. Both are mishandled - especially 
the beginning, one more description of tne 
writer sitting down to write, surrounded by tne 
quaintly Chandleresque tools of the trade. But 
Geiser is so full of his subject that almost any- 
thing will set him going, and, on the second 
page, it is some enlarged photographs on his 
wall that do so. The photographs are of the 
Arizona desert, they were taken by his lover 
and companion, both of them are hooked on 
deserts, it was their third or fourth visit to one. 
All this emerges later. For the moment, we are 
still in Twenty Nine Palms, a settlement con- 
sisting of a motel-loop, a bar and a diner; a 
place infested by drunk and violent Marines, 
served by a huge Belgian barmaid 
you do in Twenty Nine Palms? She had 
answered you in her own language: Bobe de 
1’alcool et faire 1’amour. Avec quoi done?! ), 


and visited by two Swiss homosexuals, the able and interesting. These and, marginal 
timid writer and his more self-confident friend, landscapes that they gravitate towards - at 

It is the first of many such scenes: tremulous, once places of possibility and wastelands, great 

vet oddly dispassionate. Even when the two ghello-ized expanses in which they see Ihem- 
men are alone together, their separate pro- selves reflected - are always preferable to the 
nouns - the obsessively-watched “Du", the other locations in the bonk: the Disncyish gay- 
feebly enclitic “ich" - ensure that the scene ness of Los Angeles and the louche precincts in 

somehow remains public, and becomes a para- Beni (brilliantly described ns a city of diplo- 
ble of authority and obedience, suffering and mats, surrounded by treacherous, contented 
devotion- who drives, who takes the pictures, and malevolent villages); the solitude of some 
who manages small-talk in English, who is up North American campus; or the agomzing 

on ecological behaviour. The answer, invari- evenings with the family of his lover, or at his 

ablTis “Du". own home - where everything only serves - like 

Very slowly, Geiser releases more infonna- the photographs - to remind him of the man. 
tion about the history and the nature of the The desert is their only home. and when Geiser 

relationship. His lover is rather older than he has had enough of it, and of his own conve- 

is, married, with children, a successful business nient, available status, it marks the end of their 

lawyer living outside Bern. They first met ten relationship, their WUsienfahrt. 
vem-s ago when Geiser (or the “I" of the book) The great achievement of the novel is that 

had refused to do military service, and the without any apparent overall design, merely 

felS, hafied in excitable italics as "mein using the realities of life as he finds it, Geiser 
Fnrsorecher" (my advocate ), secures better has created something poetically compelling, 
conditions of imprisonment for him. For most an infernal system as sharp and Ending as n 
of the book though, the reader is held in a trap. Every location is an element in that sys- 

detailed and’ fascinating suspense, cut off Bom tem: not only the deserts, but the bars and gay 

2 fstory and^ socieralone srith the “1" and the bars, the baptist wastes of Ohio the Magic 
*‘you'\ Their relationship is carried on in secre- Mountain outside LA and VnsO berg jin Bern 

C y ma i„iy abroad, on holiday, in North Africa, where the mght-boys 

in Greece, in the North American desert, in the sexual pamc and failure of the sauna, the 
those dull inhospitable biotopes (the word is dingy resident writer s room in Ohio, and his 
useef repeatedly) teat to them arc both hospit- own room in Bern, where the overgrown aca- 





cia outside looks like a huge rip in the net- 
curtain. Geiser’s “desert journey’’ is what he 
sees behind him, after ten years of living for 
someone else - i n which even his painful efforts 
at promiscuity were made for his snkc. Even 
language is paTt of the deception: the king-size 
beds he notices all over America, the Southern 
Comfort which he touchingly translates into 
German, and the word "gay" itself, a classical 
euphemism, like “euxeinos pontes", the “hos- 
pitable sea” where it always storms. In a final 
irony, even the habit of noticing detail can be 
attributed to the lover’s legal cast of mind. He, 
though, used it for purposes of evasion. 

Franz Bfini's work shows that disorder is not 
always as creative as it is with Geiser. His two 
latest books, Die Alpen and Alle Zilge fahren . 
are a kind of almanac of modern Switzerland. 
Using autobiography, scraps of fiction con- 
cerning a character called Nowak, 
documentary writing on sqtiats and demonstra- 
tions, and a series of cautionary tales against 
the police called AMgUche Einladungen ( Ev- 
eryday invitations), Biini covers the years from 
1970 to 1984. There is a lot of ineffective, even 
hysterica! writing in these short but sprawling 
books. Colourful verbs like “schleichen", 
■‘schlendcrn” and “schrcien" alternate with 
pompous and hackneyed expressions like 
“schflndliche Fchlcinschfttzung” and “miliche 
Lagc" and vitiate Btim’s accounts ofhis misery 
and hardship ns a poorly paid labourer. Too 
much in ilberspitzt , excessive, and in the most 
ordinary ways. The very first sentence of Die 
Alpen, "Ich knm an in einer dlistcren Zeit, und 
diistcr ist mir die Sladt auch spiitcr 
erschienen”, is a preposterous steal from 
Brecht’s “An die Nachgcborcnen" , “Wlrklich, 
ich lebe in finsteren Zeiten!" Policemen are 
sacked for not fulfilling their quotn of beatings- 
up, and the muzak in supermarkets is allegedly 
composed by psychologists. Sometimes, B6ni - 
comes up with something a little more effec- 
tive , like the smoked salamls that aren't cured 
in chimneys, “but have liquid chemicals from 
Holland spread on them". The series of Alltilg- 
liche Einladungen, too, are better than the 
average: at least the police have to show a kind 
of low cunning in them. But these two books, 
all sub-headings and big print, are far too dif- 
fuse to amount to anything. All I take away are 
the fantastic names of Swiss industrial con- 
cerns: Fors, Cunifort; Provirai, Friwag, Stcin- 
fels AG, Lochergut, Belchema, Spag, Indukta 
AG. Bflni has hod them printed in bold type- 


The cure as symptom 


Michael Butler 
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Since the mid-1960s, German-Swiss literature 
has undergone an extraordinary renaissance. 

: Whereas before that date it was synonymous - 

= outside Switzerland at least-with the names of 
Max Frisch and Friedrich DOrremnalt, today 
there Is a rich variety of literary talent, espe- 

dally In the field of narrative fiction. 

Adolf Muschg is one of the best-known wn- 
■ • ters to emerge in this period, and Ws new 
: ' novel, Das Licht und der SchiOssel,^ formally 
' his most ambitious to date. The flnt-petson 
. . tiairatbr, Constantin Samstag-ctosely relate^ 

■ hot merely by name, to several earlle ■ pn> 

- ■ - . tagooists in Mtischg's narrative world - has so 
: lost touch with reality that he ; 

• -to be a Jiving corpse, a vampire. Through the 
' obsessive creation of stories he appears tores- 
, : foefrom jmmment collapse Mona, a 

J: ' j inyilld wfeo shares the same Amsterdate ^. 
> :: ^and ai the same time to re-cstablwhforhipiself 

r . / i . • ; . ’ • ' . _ ■ 


a more vital identity. Ironically, Mona exhibits 
all the vitality Samstag lacks; he^ desperate, 
urge to live supplies him with a surrogate 
energy for displaying his narrative skills. Inter- 
woven in this symbiotic relationship are tetters 
which this contemporary Dracula writes to his 
employer, a blind art-collector, on whose be- 
half Samstag is searching for a unique still-life 
Bom the Golden Age of Dutch painting - a 
seventeenth-century art-object which will re- 
store the sight of a twentieth-century, mil- 
lionaire. 

These two narrative levels, however, are 
rapidly undermined by the proliferation of 
character and incident, bitter ironies and com- 
plex jokes; conteifipbrary and historical con- 

tjoversies, and above all by an emended jlis- 
qaisition bn the nature and function of art it- 
self. The incomparable Vermeer is set against 
the brilliant forger Van Meegeren, the melan- 
choly fate of Anne Frank against the survival of 
' the Nazi collaborator Pieter Menten. The re- 
sult is a subtle apd frequently confusing parody 
of the classical Gerpian novel . What appe ars to 
be a welcome unravelling of ^tenes in the 

book's third section (simply entitled Novel ) 

merely intensifies the reader’s puz* fement, 
Samstag and his employer turn out to be two 
halves of the same consciousness (character is 
too strong a word), and the multiple aloriesspup 
from it to have no firm root In any flctlve 
reality. The novel turns remorselessly into a 
baleful commentary on Jts own shaky aesthetic. 

Pr SCdrivin g[ =r»Uf a m U | a rfromhU 

Mriier work: against the. baroque theme of 
,, yariltlls’ , - the specific subject Of the novel 8 
find lotion, marked off from the rest by a 

differfot typefe^ - ^ 6 P 05 * 5 the M stent R u ^ 
tipo of whether arteqn heiptb pire thecujtiiTal 


malaiie of contemporary society, orwheiherit 
is merely the most damaging symptom of it, 
and thus the artist a vampirical parasite on the 
rotten body politic. The answer (the “key" of 
the title) remains stubbornly hidden, the 
search paradoxically confined to where the 
light happens to faU - an old music-hall joke 
which has inspired Muschg to turn the quarrel 
with himself, if not exactly into poetry, then 
into a prose labyrinth of fascinating verbal 
ingenuity: 

■ At first glance XJ« Wldraer’s Die gestohlene 
Schtipfwig possesses a scurrilous humour in 
stark contrast to Muschg’s seriousness. But his 
radically different method obscures a similar 
; Interest in retting a harshly perceived reality 
against a longing for utopia, that is, a society 
characterized by open personal relationships 
and a stimulating awareness of the diverse 
nature of existence. Both authors see "normal- 
ity" critically as an unreflected one-dimen- 
sionality which reduces human beings to the 

level of clichfi. ' . ■ 

Die gestohlene Sch&pfung is subtided ,a 
fairy tale", and it charts the eccentric odyssey 
of n middle-aged stockbroker, professionally 
and emotionally bnnkrupt, who becomes en- 
tangled id a series of Improbable adventuresin 
Frankfurt, Marseilles and South America, The 
narrative pattern &. that of the trivial, 
packed detective story in which the sophisti- 
cated world of computers and medical research 
clashes with ihe ancient, but corrupt myths of 
the primitive indlos of Brasil. However, the 

flat realism of Widtoer’8 style won revealsit- 
self to be aniUusSon^As the narrator’s cxedibil- 
tty disintegrates, the reader is invited to specu- 
late on the nature dr Creation , both literary and 
mythical. - . ■. 

■ Wjdmer’s p^in i t^weAis J to be that. Jhc 


imagination must constantly re-create its own 
myths in order to oppose the insidious stan- 
dardization o.f experience demanded and . 
promoted by a civilization locked into an Ideol- 
ogy of inhuman hyper-efficiency. 

After so much strenuous narrative game- 
playing, it is a relief to fora to the lucid prose of 
Hugo Loetscher. The reissue of his^ third novel 
Noah (1967, published in English translation 
by Peter Owen in 1970) is timely. For the story 
has lost surprisingly little of its satirical edge in 
the intervening years. Loetscher ’s witty attack 
on the Affluent Society of the 1960s is even 
'more pertinent now that the glittering prizes 
have tarnished. In this neafly worked allegory, 
Noah’s ark-building is both", the source of an , 
economic boom and the ultimate cause of com- 
munal and familial bitteni&s. The cautionary 
late of his gradual transformation from power- 
ful benefactor to despised scapegoat is 
achieved, with loeonte mastery. 

Das Hugo Loetscher Lesebuch is a welcome 
addition to the Diogenes series which aims to , 
illustrate the range of an established author’s 
work. This volume covers a period of twenty 
years, with the accent on the last five. It coun- 
terbalances well-chosen extracts from Loet- 
scher’s narrative fiction with a selection of his 
perceptive political commentaries, sodo-liter- 
oiy essays and acute portraits of such leading 
Swiss artists as Varlln, Giacometti and the 
Russian-born 4m3grd, Adrian Tourielle, as welj 
as of Friedrich DOrrenmatt and the country's 
leading (and most shamefully persecuted) 
Marxist. Konrnd Fnmer. This well-designed 
anthology conveys an accurate and succinct 
portrait of a committed intellectual whose 
sense of moral putrage at Injustice and cruelty 
is never allowhd.to degenerate' into hollow 
tqoratizlngv • • 
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Linked by a single tail 


Devices and desires 


.Alan Bell 

GILBERT ADAIR 
Alice Through (he Needle's Eye 
Illustrated by Jenny Thorne 
186pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

033337361 8 
LEWIS CARROLL 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
Illustrated by Justin Todd 
158pp. Gollaucz. £6.95. 

0575032634 

j Parodies of or sequels to Alice's two adven- 
tures have been attempted often enough be- 
fore, sometimes at a weekly competition level 
of current political allegory but rarely at the 
length or with the success of Gilbert Adair’s 
highly entertaining and convincing new 
volume. He appears to have been called to his 
task by the Muse, who was worried by the lack 
of an Alice sequel: 

“Might someone not present himself 
As Lewis Carroll’s heir? 

But oh I who would this role assume, 

If only as a dare?" . 

The echo came: “Adair!" 

The assumption of this mantle might have 
seemed presumptuous if the verses had 
, appeared at the beginning of the volume; at its 
end, when we have seen that Mr Adair is fully 
adept in style, tone and technique, wc can ap- 
plaud the Muse's good taste in making her 
choice. 

There might have been a temptation to pre- 
sent Alice sentimentally, but here she is a 
robust creation, very composed in manner, a 
quietly rational, well-brought-up , handkerchief- 
in-the-sleeve little girl, with an extensive voca- 
bulary and a logical mind at her disposal - and a 
good memory, unlike her friend the grampus: 

I “I sometimes forget I am absent-minded", he 
| remarks, “and remember everything." Such a 
paragon as Alice, who in lesser hands could 
, easily have become a prig, here shows herself 

* sympathetic, witty and convincing, and a 
, highly effective continuation from her earlier 

incarnation. 

Nor is the world she briefly occupies when 
her constant efforts to thread a needle prove 
unavailing much different from what was 
found through the looking-glass and else- 
where. Actual cats and dogs are rai ned , crows ' 
nests have crows* eggs inside them, otters give 
their ottergraphs, speculations on Infinity 
show Gladstone and Disraeli somewhat warily 
.... in amity at the end of their parallel lines, and 
the maze is attended by logical and literal para- 
doxes of much Ingenuity. "I only meant ... ”, 
Alice starts saying to the amiably disposed 
grampus, only to be shouted down with a 

Don’t meatt\ Think, speak, mention, assert, deliber- 
ate, declare - even opine, if you will - but never, 
never fn«ml Why. the world would be in a fine stew if 
just everybody, felt free to mean, when and where 
j they pleased! , 

1 With mere meaning at a discount arid the 
| rationale of deliberation thus extended. We can 

I feel at 'intellectual liberty In a world where 
. ' • Siamese cats are linked by a single tail, 1 and in 
which it is not merely plausible but somehow 
, . . inevitable that parfer and nientir provide the 
! 'M'- correct etymology of Parliament. . 

: i ( . The twin cats flliifthe grampus have distiric- 
: . ! tiye personalities , tlje, former chattering archly 

1 . j among _ Itself ;(or themselves) , like a pair' of 

* , : antique-dealers, the' latter more consequential, 

: but despite his gravitas so often beside himself 
i !.■*.' vVith anxiety oh railway journeys that he makes 
!-'• 1 a. practice of buying two tickets. . v ‘ 

1 1 ’ Yet these and other creatures would hqve 

j • * been the popr’er without a sympa thetic illust ra- 

il ' | . to r , a nd thfe effect oif Through the Needle 'j Eye 
\ . \ is much improved by twenty-two excellent 
r ;. v- WlysfriiHpns by Jenny Thorne. They are very 

• much Jn tboTehmel trad.ition but have s steel- 
: • 'ehlraver’s clarity of line afcd regularity pf 
; . batching that distinguish them from Tenniei's 

. wigt n.als ; ias ; ed; i fer - print i ng ; Ijy the 

k'/.v; v, • Dafei^l bfothere. The Tlibrho. drawings would, .. 
IT* I' : , nd jptiire jhsiri quriosit|tis T 

i i l&hrply engraved diagr&his fiomVicto- 
fy r- V. -^an 'drygoods cat atogule £ nbW so muchf in . 
LV; r \ i, ! vdgUe ^r^p|iripdesign sputterbooks- wfert 


a stenographer. Gilbert Adair and Jenny 
Thome appear to have worked as closely, and 
the verbal (and typographical) wit of the text 
has been carried into the illustrations. 

The same affinity cannot be discerned in the 
brightly coloured fantasies Justin Todd has 
prepared for the new Gollancz edition of 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. Childhood 
photographs of Alice Liddell are used as the 
basis of a new round-faced, dark-haired Alice, 
whose world at the bottom of the rabbit brnrow 
is reinterpreted with “a dazzling array of pic- 
tures”. Some traditional features have had to 
be dropped (one dreaded the possibility of the 
hatter’s price-tag reading “In this style, 53p”, 
which has prudently been avoided), but most 
details remain. Those deeply attached to the 
Tenniel edition will probably not like this latest 
set, though they arc certainly very striking as 
illustrations; they seem, however, to lack that 
special affinity with the text that makes the 
traditional volume so enduring a pleasure. 

Making good 


Gillian Avery 

ANGELA BULL 
NoclStreatfelld 
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000 1950444 

Noel Streatfelld is one of the very few celeb- 
rants of success in the history of English chil- 
dren's books. Children love imagining success, 
not just the mild sort that timid writers are 
prepared to allow - a rosette for the pony, a 
scholarship, a part in the play - but heady 
triumphs with raving audiences and world re- 
nown. For adults to write convincingly in this 
style takes not only courage but a vein of child- 
like naivety, and the reasons why Noel Streat- 
feild found such satisfaction in the theme lie in 
her early life, as Angela Bull's biography 
shows. All through childhood and youth she 
had been resentfully conscious of the gap be- 
tween her aspirations and her achievements, 
and when at . last (having tried and failed with 
acting) she found, in her thirties, that writing 
was the medium in which she could best ex- 
press herself, she also discovered that you can 
(or rather could in the 1930s and 40s) introduce 
into children's books copious quantities of 
self-indulgent fantasy. She not only got away 
with it but she achieved commercial success. 

The literary prestige that she once enjoyed, 
which was due to her lively child-characters 
and the care she took with background details 
of their chosen careers, has diminished, and 
her books are now regarded as the sort of light 
reading that it is hoped will lure children on to 
better things. Her books seem simplistic* 
facile; sometimes mechanical, and slapdash to 
the point of plain bad writing. But where adult 
attitudes have changed, the children have re- 
mained constant. There is a period in the lives 
of many pf them whep they find her books, not 
just an easy.read as with Blyton, but satisfying; 
something to bp cherished and returned to 
again and again! , 

She was born lii 1895; the second daughter of 
a SosifeX .vica^ ■ arid hOr Very birthday, Christ- 

• mas Eye, was a grievance in a childhdod full of 
djsOonfenti and grievances. To compensate for 
r day she thought inadequately celebrated she 
filled 1 her stories with birthdays properly kept. 
The large Streatfoild family had little money 
for luxuries, so the child- Noel had to endure 

; passed-down clothes phosen by a mother with 
' little diews sepse. That grievance bit particularly 
deep ind she worries away obsession&lly at the 
themfe in all her storles. Let-down coatd with 
.‘'worn patches! whbfe the- material .had. a 
; whitish look”, shabby velvets (“velvets have to: 
■ be good") dres$esthatAre: too smal), dkesses 
that fine jiiit; wrbng\ ibost pf her charaoteia, 
who i tend to be children from Struggling 

• middle- class /amjlie5, have to put up witMKem 
ai wme polnt Ororipthcr. V ., - 

. . ; lifter lFl^t World War; during w h (ch'she 
v^rked.TOaklrigmunliipfts, she perstiadedher 
father to Itrj hhr Study fof the stage. /JJef. acting 
1 career lasted for fop ybaik qtip ^phothdsfild to 

luxuries wjilch she. felt- vyOre, Star- duip.> 


Eric Korn 

JONATHAN MILLER and DAVID PELHAM 
The Facta of Life: A three-dimensional study 
Cape. £8.95. 

022402242 3 

RAY MARSHALL and JOHN BRADLEY 
Watch It Work! The Car 
Viking/Kestrel. £6.95. 

0722659601 

ALICE and MARTIN PRO VENSEN 
Leonardo da Vinci: The artist inventor scientist 
in three dimensional movable pictures 
Hutchinson. £6.95. 

0091591104 

The use of overlays, flaps, transparencies and 
other devices of paper engineering in the study 
of anatomy has a long and respectable history. 
In Descartes's De Homine Figuris (1662) there 
were paper overlays for valves and glands; be- 


So she turned to writing, and at her first 
attempt achieved fair success. The Whicharts 
was accepted by Heinemann, published in 1931 
and well received. It was a lively, flippant and- 
for the readership she aimed at - sometimes 
risqu6 account of the careers in seedy theatrical 
business of three adopted girls. It was followed 
by four more novels for adults. Reviewers 
liked them, and so did the public, but viewed 
with hindsight they lack a dimension. She 
might describe emotional situations but could 
bring no emotional experience of her own to 
them; bluntly, they are shallow. 

In 1936 Mabel Carey, children’s editor of 
Dent, suggested that she should write a book 
for children about the theatre; the child charac- 
ters in her novels had impressed Miss Carey. 
She agreed, at first half-heartedly, and, not 
intending to take much trouble over it, began 
to revamp The Whicharts, The many of u&for 
whom, when we were nine or ten, Ballet Shoes 
was a great literary experience, gloried in the 
almost mystic ceremonial of Madame Fidoiia's 
Academy where the three Fossil girls are sent, 
in the satisfying achievement of Pauline, 
Petrova and Posy, and also in the warm and 
loving home background, a feature of all her 
books. The Fossil children are reared with the 
sort of affection and firmness that had been 
meted out to the young Streatfeilds, though 
Noel had not appreciated it at the time. 
Perhaps because it was never really part of her, 
she abandoned the slick rakishness of her early 
adult novels and settled for the old vicarage 
values of her childhood. She may be writing 
about the stage, but everybody, is impeccably 
well conducted, wise, kind and considerate, 

■ and goes to church on Sundays. ! 

Ballet Shoes was an instent success. She fol- 
lowed it up with a book about a young tennis 
star and then one about a circus - and there 
were to be many more about ballet and acting, 
She prided herself on her attention to detail; 
'she travelled round with Bertram Mills's cir- 
cus; she sent her secretary out to learn skating; 
the books about acting and dancing children 
are full of backstage cjiatt&r and incidents in- 
; volving hudlflons.and contracts. Blit after that 
she abandoned reality. Childlike, she required 
■ that her children should be hot just successful, 
they must be ; legends in their time. Posy Fossil 
! reappears hi The Painted Garden as art almost 
: fabulous being; “there had never been another 
dancer t6 touch her”; Sebastian Forum (Apple 
* Bough) reaches hl$ unassailable position at the 
age of eight een we- are told he cart play the 
; ■ violin almost perfectly and ! is ready for a full- 
tiraC musical career . “I cbuldn’t just be ordin- 
, 0*7. I’m not used to it^ rtys'l^lla to lVA/te. 

t Bqotsyshei is going to be a famous professiopal, 
'•• a queen of’fhe' ice.-.- / .*'£ ^ \ . 

. Angela Bu|l{ faded with (he daunfirtg task'of 

writing abio^aphyof alivliigaubject k ahdbne 
;#hb was a monuinbht 1 in her ' time. hW pro- 
i : duced : a shrewd ,V perbeptlyet 1 arid . readable : 
m ~\ bdok, add ha's 1 mahaged . to’ preseive a critical ' 


(1837) with its modishly gowned ladies wW 
bellies pull aside to display a series of faZ 
membranes surrounding the babe unborn Z 
even, magically, twins. ' 

Some of the charm of that book lives i » 
the Miller-Pelham Facts of Life. One 
opening shows, under a sheet of celluloid that 
serves for an amniotic sac, the misty outlinesof 
the forty-day foetus, furled like a fern-shoot 
with its great block-head like an Aztec crystal 
skull, below which the body melts into a 
blurred and generalized shape, as likely to grow 
into a pig as a baby. There are two other foetal 
scenes, the twenty-four-week embryo with its 
placenta and membranes, and a full-term 1* 
fant at the very moment of birth, its downy 
crown emerging through the pelvic arch. This 
last plate is dose to the limits of paper techno- 
logy: the body, formed of two abutting paper 
laminae, swells like a wind-filled tent if you 
open the book too far. 

The model that portrays the instant of fertil- 
ization provides another small pleasurable 
shock to the reader, if reader is the word. Open 
the book, and there is a vast ice-blue rum-baba 
being attacked by a shoal of eels. Open further, 
and the most daring of the attackers thrusts its 
head into the base of the gateau. It is of course 
a scientifically precise representation of the 
DNA-bearing sperm passing through the zona 
pellucida of the ovum. 

There are six large models, the maximum 
that today's bindings permit; there is a Judd, 
sophisticated and uncompromisingly detailed 
text, an impressive number of words that none 
the less do not muffle the visual impact; and 
there are several additional smaller drawings 
and mechanisms surrounding each main figure 

- two sectioned lower torsos are engaged in 
discreet intercourse, a cell divides, a series o( 
flaps shows successive magnifications 6f a 
chromosome. 1 have to say that though the 
illustration of female internal anatomy Is 
charming, a greenhouse of exotic floral forma, 
I had a nasty accident with the male display 
that I will attempt to describe. The model 
shows an abdomen, with a neat surgical inci- 
sion to show the bladder and associated ducts; 
below it the male member similarly, and un- 
nervingly, split like a kipper. I bent the pages a 
little below the horizontal, and the appendage 
rose in a lifelike arid reassuring manner, only.to 
show that the underside, that is to say what 
should have been the outside, was a smooth 
matt featureless black, evidently part, of the 
backstage machinery, not intended for public 
display. When I tried, hastily, to shut the book 
again, I found it had undergone some sort of 
priaplc hernia, and a black pointer, like the 
hour hand of Big Ben, protruded through the 
fore-edge, making it impossible to return the 
book to the. shelf acid embarrassing to leave it 
on the coffee-table. 

- This is the most ambitious and successful of 
the three books, though It still leaves me 
wondering if this is really a useful technique of 
instruction, with its imperfect depth-effect and 
cumbrous movement. Within ten years, I im- 
agine, books may. have microchip-controlled 
visual displays and holographic images that can 
be viewed from all sides. What wdU- happert 
then to the city of Cali, Colombia, where each 
ond’bf these three books was assembled? 

The other two books . have less ' elevated 
objectives. Watch lt Work! The Car offers 8$ 
bonus a rather naive model car to assemble^ a 
useful pop-up view of the internal combustion 
engine with the various systems picked oaf in 
different flours, and some rather disappoint’ 
irig : movfog parts. Pull down a ‘flap 1 and the 
cylinder fills with yejJo w and blue dots; d 
wheel 'and the distributor 1 gde^ round! “iBig 
deal”, says the spoiled vleWer.TIere, I felt, was 
a book cpmpetfog TjiisriccesshlUy With anli}- 

strocfiqn^ film-Sriip. % 

Lebnqrdo dd Vihci is more lot delight than 
instrubtiph: i^pfly j iflje' ;ntahy-iij ded;m^iiillu- 
foirirtte.d by therWhble range of paper devices: 
the pop-up, the pop-forward the byeria^, the 
movable (down comes the weight and up goes 
the model of Safi Gipva nni). Theirir isf n artery 
of great beauty transformation pictures bo tile 


delfohtftit net. rtf Kflmow • -v*. * v 
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One world for another 


Christopher Holdsworth 

C.H. LAWRENCE 

Medieval Monasttcism: Forms of religious life 
In Western Europe in the Middle Ages 
260pp. Longman. £12 (paperback, £5.95). 
0582491851 
R.W.HUNT 

The Schools and the Cloister: The life and 
writings of Alexander Nequam (1157-1217) 
Edited and revised by Margaret Gibson 
165pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198223986 


Today it is easy to see that monasticism was 
one of the most significant and enduring in- 
stitutions of medieval Europe, for whether one 
turns to the present landscape , or to our know- 
ledge of ancient literature, the contribution 
made by monks _is_writ large. But until the 
twelfth century, monasteries were by and large 
only open to those men and women wealthy 
enough to gain admittance, and when they first 
began to come into existence in the fourth 
century they were very much a fringe move- 
ment, looked on somewhat askance by the 
authorities in church or state. One of the virtues 
of C. H. Lawrence's book is that it helps to 
explnin how such a movement could, even be- 
fore the Cistercians and their imitators opened 
up monastic life to the illiterate and less well- 
heeled sections of society, have such a great 
influence upon society at large. This, too, is a 
book which in its clarity of argument and skill 
in choice of telling episodes and individuals, 
reflects many years of reading and teaching. It 
is full of humanity, and written in a judicious, 
often witty, style. Here are notably helpful 
discussions of the monk’s day, of the relations 
between patrons and benefactors with the in- 
stitutions which they supported, and of other 
currents which linked the cloister with the 
world beyond it. Lawrence pursues his subject 
right across Western Europe from its origins to 
the late Middle Ages, and takes account of 
groups like the friars, or the Brethren of the 


Common Life, who did not entirely follow the 
norms of monastic life. But despite the book's 
broad scope, the pace is not hectic, nor is the 
reader expected to absorb a bewildering var- 
iety of names and technical terms on every 
page; there is a helpful glossary at the end. 

The bibliography, however, is unhelpful. A 
book designed for the general reader should, 
surely, come to terms with the fact that a read- 
ing knowledge of Latin is now uncommon, and 
should therefore refer, wherever possible, to 
English versions of texts. Here, although 
quotations are made in the vernacular, the 
reader is only rarely given indications of where 
a translation may* be found. The Life of 
Anthony by Athanasius, the Rule of St Bene- 
dict and the Letters of Bernard of Ciairvaux, 
for example, are all cited from Latin editions, 
or from no named edition. 

The late R. W. Hunt's book on Alexander 
Nequam, The Schools and the Cloister, belongs 
to a very different genre from Lawrence’s, that 
of the doctoral thesis turned into a book with 
little emendation. Here, however, the case is 
exceptional, in that although his original thesis 
was presented in 1936, Hunt’s busy life as 
Keeper of Western Manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian Library, where he was at the hub of one of 
the most productive networks of modern 
medieval scholarship, meant that he neveT 
found sufficient time to work it into book form. 
Now Margaret Gibson has gallantly and skil- 
fully done this; only those who ever consulted 
the author’s own copy, interleaved with his 
comments nnd second thoughts made over the 
years, can have any adequate appreciation of 
the magnitude of the task, or of her achieve- 
ment. As Beryl Smalley remarks in a brief 
preface (and these must surely be some of the 
last words that she wrote for publication) all 
thanks arc due to Dr Gibson for making avail- 
able “a monument to the scholarship of the ■ 
1930s and a memorial to the author”. 

Indeed the book is in at least two senses very 
much of its period: it assumes that its readers will 
have at their command not merely a good 
knowledge of the Latin language, but alsoawide 


range of Latin literature - scarcely any pnssage 
quoted is translated - and it is short. Hunt 
became a master of the learned article, hut here 
his compressed and not always dearly articu- 
lated style needs careful attention. 

Alexander Nequam’s was certainly nut an 
unknown numc before Hunt wrote his thesis, 
but most of his works, some of them very ex- 
tensive, lay (as they still do) in mnnuscript, and 
no one had made a comprehensive study of 
them. He was one of a number of scholars 
bom, und largely educated, in England who 
went to Paris to receive his academic finishing, 
and there he became well aware of a wide 
range of problems being discussed in the 
schools. Returning to England, he taught for a 
time at Oxford, but then went through some 
kind of personal crisis which decided him to 
give up his career and enter the cloister at a 
house of Augustinian canons at Cirencester. 
Hestayed until his death in 1217, having served 
his community as abbot for the last four years 
of his life, and it was there that most of his 
surviving works were written. Undoubtedly 
those parts of the book in which Hunt estab- 
lishes their authenticity, and probable chrono- 
logy, and lists manuscripts and editions, will be 
extremely valunblc to scholars. Every kind of 
reader would gain much from those pages 
where the differences between what Alexan- 
der wrote as u master in the schools and what 
he wrote as a religious arc characterized. 

The earlier Alexander was fascinated by 
questions that arose out or his teaching, re- 
lating particularly to langungc and to belief, 
whereas later on he explored the Bible with the 
intention of elucidating its inner, spiritual 
meaning, which he hoped would bringhis read- 
ers to a more living experience of prayer. One 
of the striking things, however, is to see how 
the later Alexander retained an acute interest 
in the literal meaning of the texts he expound- 
ed, so that, for example, his extensive -com- 
mentary upon the Song of Songs often refers to 
what he hod learnt from a study of the original 
Hebrew text, and contact with the living tradi- 


tion of Jewish commentary upon the Old 
Testament. 

These two hooks, although so very different 
in character, can usefully be read together, 
since consideration of Nequam ’s life and work 
may bring to a point questions which 
Lawrence's wider bonk may raise. Monastic- 
ism was a movement which began when some 
Christians decided that if they wished “to be 
perfect” they had toiakc literally the command 
to sell all that they had and follow Jesus. There 
were other renunciations too: marriage, family 
life, the pursuit of a career, although one may 
readily believe that some of these did not seem 
so grave as they do now. Yet it is also true that 
within the monastery men and women could 
find new ties, and supportive relationships, as • 
well as the opportunity to pursue a special kind 
of career. Personal wealth might be given up, 
hut just because the prayers of religious were 
valued in the world, they often became sharers 
in considerable corporate wealth and found 
themselves living at a higher level than that to 
which they might have been accustomed as lay 
people. Alexander must have cut a consider- 
able figure in the society around his cloister as 
Abbot of Cirencester, a community whose 
wealth was as great as that which flowed into a 
high noble household, and greater than that of 
nny other house of canons. What exactly had 
he given up, one may wonder? One may 
well usk, too, what connection there was be- 
tween the esteem in which monasteries were 
held from, suy, the eighth to the thirteenth 
century, and the failure to create more positive 
attitudes toward the struggles and opportuni- 
ties of secular life, to marriage, for example. 
But the men and women who had first sought 
the deserts of Egypt and Palestine, did so be- 
cause they wished to escape from a world 
which they believed to be on the point of col- 
lapse, out of which they had to be saved; and 
this example of contemptus mundi remained 
strong. One of the continuing interests of this 
monastic world, upon which both these books 
throw much light, is to observe the contrasts 
between the world won and the world rejected. 


Changing heads 


J.R. Maddicott 

P.D. A. HARVEY (Editor) 

The Peasant Land Market hi Medieval England 
375pp. Oxford University Press. £28. 

0198226616 

JOHN LE PATOUREL 

Feudal Empires: Norman and Plantagenet 
Edited by Michael Jones 
410pp. Hambledon Press. £24. 

0907628222 

From the time of the barbarian invasions until 
the Industrial Revolution, European societies 
were shaped by one force more powerful than 
any other: the conditions governing the trans- 
fer of land , whether from the dead to the living, 
by inheritance, or among the living, by sale, 
lease and gift. For England, the history of 
heritable tenure is now tolerably dear, and the 
contribution made by the peculiarly English 
law of primogeniture to the stability of English 
life over the centuries has been discussed. 

. generations. But the means by which land was 
transferred among the living, especially among 
minor landholders, have remained more 
obscure. There are several reasons for. this. 
First, the conveyance of peasant land infer 
vivos was not shaped so much by the common 
law, which from the late twelfth century made 
- the rules of inheritance, as by innumerable 
local' and manorial customs which inhibit 
generalization. Second, those customs varied 
■ not only according to region but also according 
to the' status of the tenant, whether free or 
' villein (to take the most obvious division), and 
the nature of bis tenure. And third , the circula- 
tion of land was also, perhaps mainly , the crea- 
ture of economic forces, differing from place to 
place and from period to period, which are 
theniselves hard to analyse. For these reasons 
the history of the peasant land market h as to be 
laboriously reconstructed on a piecemeal and 1 
- ■ regional basis, and from the level of the land 
. rather than from that of the law courts. 
-vStich a reconstruction has been carried 


through, with striking success, by P.D.A. 
Harvey and his team. As the centre of their 
book are four local studies of the land market as 
it operated in thirteenth-century Norfolk, 
fourteenth and fifteenth-century Berkshire, 
fifteenth-century Bedfordshire, and late four- 
teenth arid fifteenth-century Durham; to which 
Professor Harvey himself adds an introduction 
and a conclusion. The haphazard distribution 
of the surviving records explains both the con- 
centration of the authors on a few selected 
manors in each county and also their bias to- 
ward the later Middle Ages. Yet despite the 
unavoidable patchiness of the evidence, the 
operation of the land market (as indeed of the 
whole agrarian economy) can be seen to have 
been determined throughout the period by the 
interaction of two general forces: those of 
demographic change and of lordship. The 
-thirteenth-century growth of population created 
an intense demand for land, demonstrated by 
the minute subdivision of holdings in Norfolk; 
its decline after the Black Death made more 
land available, lowered its price and facilitated 
the accumulation of larger holdings.' As long as 
lords needed labour services for their de- 
mesnes, It wap in their interests to prevent the 
fragmentation of holdings, which jeopardized 
their ability to exact those services. It was at all 
times in their interests to supervise land trans- 
fers, even when they could not prevent them, 
sfoce their licensing brought financial profit. 
But neither before nor still less after the Black 
Death wtfre they able to stand against the 
powerful demographic engine which drove the 
land market 1 forward. The movement of 
population, above ail else, worked to create a 
free market In land which lords could neither . 
restrain nor effectively control. j • • 

If this story is familiar in outline, Its details . 
do much to modify the revived view.; Janet 
Williamson shows how partible inheritance, • 
leading to the division of tenement*, wasrie- 
Uberatdly Irttroduced by the lord of one Nor J 
folk manor ^because he wished ^ have more: 
tenants”, as bis court roll stated-. whll^on 

another m^or.SBl^, 

; »»i. j:- i :• 


large demesne by hired .labour and was re- 
latively unconcerned by the fragmentation of 
villein holdings which the rising demand foi- 
land brought about. In both these cases lords 
seemed to have served their own interests by 
. bowing before pressure from theirtenantii. Af- 
ter (he Black Death the land market sometimes 
worked in equally unpredictable ways. Rosa- 
mond Faith's admirable chapter on Berkshire 
qualifies some common orthodoxies by show- 
ing the precarious nature of peasant prosperity 
in this period. The families who throve to 
yeomanry in fifteenth-century Berkshire 
usually failed to survive for more than a few 
generations; the fanning of the demesnes, 
which often saddled the farmer with heavy ex- 
penses for such items as repairs, was not always 
the high road to prosperity which it sometimes 
appears to have been; and the growth of copy- 
hold tenure gave ho guarantee of economic 
security. The new availability of land did not 
mean a general upgrading of the peasantry, 
for,, as always, an active land market Jed to 
polarization between rich accumulators nnd 
. declining smallholders. The picture here may 
be unduly pessimistic/since those on the way 
down were far better placed to prosper through 
wage labour than those whom the land market 
had dislodged in' earlier generations; but It 
casts ‘some, powerful shadows-over the usual 
sunlit view of the fifteenth-century ; country-, 
side. Those shadows were not, of course, 
found everywhere: Tjm Lomas shows that con- 
ditions in Durham, for example,- ertme much 
closer to Thorold Rogers> “ golden age of the 
English husbandman”. But they point both to 
the difficulty of generalizing about' the late 
medieval peasantry and to the crudity of tin? 
assumption that- hard tlpifes for landlords 
meant good times for their tenants, 

Austere in title and microeosinlc In 
1 approach, Harvey? book thus finds its larger 
and underlying tjieriie lid the history bf social 
change. As so ofjen wjlh good: historical writ- 
; ing, exploration with a hahd-leiiti leads to wide 
horizons. John U Pktodireifa; posthumous 
: volume of collected Empires: 

I !■ Ji T‘i p .'r a* 1 L j.' \\ . J.-l.'ljVi v r >j * ■ i ?■ .7 i* mr.-.m 

y 1 1 > ' 1 T* ■ .■ ' . ■)’ 


Norman and Plantagenet, is more overtly con- 
cerned with the macrocosm: in this case, the 
conjoined world of England and France from 
1066 until the time of Edward ITT. Some ten of 
the eighteen papers are directly on this theme, 
while the rest concern the Norman Conquest 
and the history of the Channel Islands and of - 
the north of England. Two have not been pre- 
viously published. Some, such asthoie on the 
origins of the Hundred Years War and on Ed- 
ward Hi's ambitions in France, have long been 
standard reading. Others, such as that on the 
origins of the Channel Islands legal system, 
have formerly lurked in unconsidered places: 
few historians will be regular readers of the 
Solicitor Quarterly. All are informed by fine 
and consistent scholarship and are ably edited 
by Michael Jones, who also contributes a 
perceptive and affectionate preface. Both 
teachers and taught will be grateful to him for 
bringing together so useful a collection.. 

■ * [ ■ 

“The Litigation between John Marshal and . 
Archbishop Thomas Becket: a Pointer to the 
Origin of Novel Disseisin?* by Mary Cheney, 
“The Idea of the Corporation in Western 
Christendom before 1 300” by Susan Reynolds 
and “The Great Lord as Peacekeeper: Arbitia- ; 

tion by English Noblemen and their Councils 
in the Laltir Middle Ages” by Carole Rawcliffe 
arc the first three of twelve papers printed ih 
Law and Social Change 1 in British History: 
Papers presented to tlte Bristol Legal History 
Conference, J 4-17 July 1981, edited by I. A. 
Guy (who supplies the Introduction) and H. G. 
Beale (194pp. Swift Printers for l he Royal -- 
Historical Society. 0 901050 94 6), No 40 in the 
RHS Studies in History scries. Others here . 
published the twenty-two papers delivered 
range from '*Thc Rolp. of the Criminal’ Appeal 
in the! Fifteenth Century” by Christopher 
WhiUfck and “West’s Symboleography: an 
Elizabethan Formulary” by Eric Poole to 'The 
Law of Strikes; 1847-1831” by John V. Orth 
. and “The Prisoner In thq Box - the Making of 
the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898” by Graham 
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Merchants in migration 


Geoffrey Scammell 

PHILIPD. CURTIN 

Cross<Cultural Trade In World History 
293pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback , £7.95). 

0521263190 

Trade has at various times been denounced as 
immoral by religious zealots; envisaged as the 
elixir of national regeneration by the first 
European prophets of the dismal science of 
economics; or consulted as an oracle on the 
present state and future prospects of the eco- 
nomy by their modern counterparts. But in 
commerce between different peoples, com- 
munities or civilizations there is clearly more at 
issue than the exchange of commodities. Philip 
Curtin, in this brief, stimulating and learned 
book, which he somewhat intimidatingly de- 
scribes as a study in “historical economic 
anthropology”, examines a large number of 
trades which he defines as “cross cultural" , not 
with the intention of compiling statistics or 
building models, but to discoverhow they were 
organized and conducted, and to find whether 
any common patterns emerge, and if so, why. 

He travels far and fast in time and space, 
discussing nlike prehistory and the establish- 
ment of the European trenty ports in 
nineteenth-century China. His central thesis is 


On the road 

Keith Wrightson 

MARGARET SPUFFORD 

The Great Redolhing of Rural England: Petty 

chapmen and their wares in the seventeenth 

century 

258pp. Hambledon Press. £18. 

0907628478 


J Margaret Spuffbrd is well established as one of 
: the most original and imaginative social his- 

j torians of early modern England . In the course 

, • , of a decade she has provided us with a minute 

]' examination of the complexities of agrarian 
<: change in Cambridgeshire, pioneering studies 

} of the devotional lives apd educational oppor- 
tunities of English villagers, and an Hliuniriat- 
Ing exploration of the popular literature of 
{• seventeenth -century England. Repeatedly, 

she has homed in on issues of central import- 
ance, revealing the potential of apparently un- 
promising source materials and deploying 
j them with a sensitivity which renders concrete, . 

• . individual and accessible the broadei.processes 
of historical change. 

Id Small Books and Pleasant .Histories 
(1981) k she introduced us to the petty chapmen 
Ljji who were the principal agents of the dissemina- 

; r tion of cheap printed books across rural Eng- 

: ; 1 land. Now she attempts a fuller reconstruction ' 
. of their lives and an appraisal of their signifi- 
; j 5 . • oance in the inland trade of the seventeenth 

'•v • century.;' ■ ■! .. 

_i ’ . . The. result Is. every thing. that her adpiirdrs 

• : , .^.would expect. Licences taken out after the 
^lirertsingact of, 1696-7 which gave respect- 
:4|. ability to the chapmed i examinations of easier 

$ l ' •^;; : chgpmeo taken as vagrants, pamphlets, wilts, 

. inventories and other local records are skilfully 
. ■. employed to paint a vivid picture of. the world 

1 3. V - of the chapmen. Those licensed after 1696-7 
g . ; ; Qf^showh scattered across the market towns of 

1; England, Vtfth concentrations ,of licensees i,n 
s r, . L ‘I^nd6n,suCh provincial capita Is as Newcastle, 
x . : ;and,Bristol' knd thQ manufacturing areasofthe 
•; north; the fXrtswolds and the ^est Midlands, 
juft Yett hey ^vcrc essen fie lly lacld ng i nlocalrpofs 
1 . in faet, L bcing5cot!?}, and 

| ; ; i ?;• eprife totheir offirialipiaces oft abbde, : Tjteif; 
p' ’- m tnept& are; traced around thcir regibrtal 
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that before roughly 1800 long-distance com- 
merce involved “trade diasporas” - the migra- 
tion, that is, either temporary or permanent, of 
peoples to those regions in which they hoped to 
sell or buy particular commodities. There - and 
often with far-reaching cultural consequences 
- they might live in trading factories, as did 
Europeans in the early colonial days in Africa 
and Asia, or they might live in outposts, like 
the white men engaged in the same years in 
obtaining furs from the Indians of North 
America, or they might be housed in some 
suburb or strictly defined quarter of a town or 
city, as were medieval Italian merchants in 
Constantinople or the various Asian trading 
communities in the great entrepots of the pre- 
European east. These diasporas. Professor 
Curtin argues, were no longer necessary in 
modern times once Europeans, with their su- 
perior ships and weapons, established their 
hegemony over the rest of the world, or when, 
as in Africa, indigenous men of enterprise, 
using European technology, set up their own 
more limited “secondary empires". 

Not all will be convinced that the change in 
commercial organization has been as radical 
and total as Curtin suggests - certainly not 
those expatriate Europeans today pursuing 
profit under assorted restrictions on movement 
and behaviour in the Islamic Middle East, or 
the members of those many Chinese enclaves 
living in generally strained relations with the 


The life-cycle of the chapmen is recon- 
structed through an imaginative use of wills 
and inventories to show the successful climb 
from peddling on foot to market-stall own- 
ership, shopkeeping, stable family lives and 
modest affluence; though all too many of their 
fellows seem to have remained on the road 
until death, possessing no household goods, 
insecure in their family lives, and barely sol- 
vent. It .is an illuminating portrayal of a pat- 
egory of tradesmen who together may have 
handled £100,000-worth of goods a year in the 
lateT seventeenth century, penetrating the re- 
motest comers of the kingdom - and one, in- 
cidentally, which demonstrates the accuracy of 
Shakespeare’s observation in his depiction of 
the pedlar Autolycus in The Winter’s Tale. 

Dr SpUfford’s concern does not end with the 
chapmen themselves. She extends her analysis 
to embrace their customers. These could in- 
clude all levels of rural society, from the Lake- 
land gentlewoman purchasing a few yards of 
calico for aprons, muslin for cravats, or house- 
hold gloves, to the poor suitor buying a yard of 
ribbon at a penny or twopence as a courtship 
gift for his intended. A pamphlet of 1696, The 
Plain . Dealing Linnen Draper is utilized, in 
juxtaposition with the evidence of the chap- 
men's wares, to depict the household uses of 
the goods bought - shifts and shirts, curtains 
and bedsheets, tablecloths and napkins - and 
to reflect uponthe extent of home-tailoring in 
the period (with an interesting digression on the 
emergence of the ready-made clothing trade).- . 
In addition, probAte inventories are ingeni- 
ously analysed to reveal “a revolution in soft 
furnishing” in the homes of the poorest categ- 
ory of persons whose goods were inventoried - 
, signalled by such Indicators as a rise in the ratio 
of sheets to.bedsJ Yet further evidence suggests 
. A rise in the quantity and quality of clothing, 
possessed by relatively, ^tibible peoplej.a de* 

• velopment wryly described as "The Great fte* 
clothing of Rural Bn^arid 1 ’. All this Spuffbrd 
fifmly places to the context of the oreumulatlng 
; evidence of rising real incomes and living stan- 
dards forthe Io^erranks of English society in- 
1 the. late seventeenth ctfntUfy.the, expansion of 
■' handicraft Industries, the proliferation of niral 
'/ shops tujid,;pf course, the activities of the petty - 
: Chapmen themselves t and she uses ft ; tp argue- 
thatthe-growthof mass c&tuumptioq of. cheap 
. manufactured gAbds whlch-currently preoam- 
^i«histioriansortheelghteenthcentiirycanbe 
traced back ;td -foots, in the kite seventeenth . 

i Irijal), this i^a.fine bboky fas^pqting jn 
; coptenti And Stirtiiilatihg in ; Its implications; a . 

: workv ojf, schola^hip;Whidb |s perfectly ''ac-; 

. UlA'i'tV iU j. -l. - - : as jit J -I. j! 


local populace throughout much of South-East 
Asia. Nevertheless this book opens up a parti- 
cularly fruitful field, touching on such ques- 
tions as how emigrant communities were orga- 
nized, under what circumstances close cultural 
relations with the host people would develop, 
why some emigrant societies retained their 
own cultures and what factors influenced the 
attitude of one people to another. 

Curtin makes no claim to have examined the 
whole of human history, though in fact little 
appears to have escaped his attention, and he 
writes with equal clarity, conviction and 
authority on matters as different as the rise of 
Sumeria, trade in southern and central Amer- 
ica in the pre-European era, the policies of the 
great European chartered trading companies, 
or the nature and consequences of the North 
American fur trade. But this is not merely a 
masterly and polished synthesis. The highly 
compressed text is studded with pithy and pro- 
vocative asides. In many cases, too, the author 
brings together material easily overlooked. 
Furthermore, in the course of his general argu- 
ment he touches on such problems as how va- 
rious indigenous people were “Westernized” - 
a process, it might be thought, in which mis- 
sionaries were initially of more importance 
than merchants - or the impact on non-Euro- 
pean peoples of the acquisition of European 
weapons. He similarly notices how local rival- 
ries were aggravated by a European presence, 
with, for example. West African internecine 
wars intensified as peoples fought one another 
with increased zest to obtain slaves to sell to the 
white man, or as the many tribes of North 
American Indians, sought to ensure their 
monopoly of some lucrative trade which would 
permit them to obtain European weapons, 
utensils and drink. 

Yet admirable though these studies that 
Curtin offers are, their very fullness, and the 
confines to a short book, mean, that he has 
difficulty in drawing out those comparisons 
which the reader is led to expect. He states, for 
example, that trade and exchange across cultu- 
ral lines are perhaps the most important extern 
na] stimuli to change apart from military con- 
quest, and that external stimulus is the most 
important single source of change in art, sci- 
ence and technology. But this does not emerge 
from his discussion, and modem Europe, 
which has certainly changed enough, in fact 
showed a resolute indifference to alien cul- 
tures, whilst, as economic historians have 
urged, the home market played a vital role in 
the early stages of the continent’s Industrializa- 
tion. Then again, much more consideration 
needs to be given to such questions as why 
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Si Mary Aldermary in 1871, reproduced from The 
Changing Metropolis: Earliest photographs of 
London 1839- 1879 by Gavin Stamp (240pp. with 
21 J black-and-white illustrations. Viking. 114.95. 
0670800589). 

regimes like the Ottoman sultanate and the 
Mogul empire (military, predatory arid tech- 
nologically weak) were so accommodating to 
aliens, or why some trading communities 
established abroad - notably the German 
Hanseatic League of the Middle Ages - were, 
able to extort such enormous concessions from 
often powerful host nations and at the same 
time to show such a lack of curiosity about, or 
interest in, the lands in which they did busi- 
ness. And if parallels and comparisons are to 
be sought it might be argued that the commer- 
cial success of the Armenians in early modern 
times, somewhat lamely explained by Curtin, 
stemmed from much the same causes as that of 
the Portuguese private traders in early colbniil 
Asia. Both peoples lacked the control or sup- 
port of a powerful state. Both traded in regions 
offering an infinity of opportunities, and both 
accordingly lived by their wits. Neither consd-. 
tuted a political threat to anybody and both 
were willing to join with any from whotn they 
might expect to benefit. 

But such reflections are a testimony to the 
quality of this admirable and stimulating book, 
whose arguments, it is to be hoped, Professor 
Curtin will have some opportunity to develop 
at greater length. 


Steady build-up 
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Town Records 
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John West’s Town Records Is a substantial suc- 
cessor to hi ^ Village Records. It aims to provide 
a suiyey of sources for town history, classified 
in twelve chapters! These range from ftoinano 1 - 
British "times to 1983 arid coVer the status of 
toyros in 1971-81, town origins, Domesday 
boroughs, medieval borough charters, gild and 
borough ordinances, town maps and plans, 
municipal boroughs before 1835, improvement 
and other Acts of Parliament 1720-1835, com- 
mercial; directories, provincial newspapers, 
national censuses arid photographs as evi- 
dence. Theire ife much ; background history arid 
the range of examples is wide, but as detailed 
models to illustrate the various themes Dr 
West selects three; West Midlands towns, each 
With a spdclalihisjtpry r- Worcester PudlOy and 
. Birmingham, -v . i; •. 1. ; i. 

. ' Two features of the bdokare distjnQtive.The* 

. fltst. is ,the gazetteer at the ' end; of ; chapters 
. indicating the’ releVant inaferial fpr 375 county 
.Arid . municipal trorfmghk, in " existence at ' the 
time pf the Local Government -Act of 1972 
which ' abolished' them, In - choosing these 
boroughs ^“the barie-Hrte pftbesiirvey” West 
reads history backwards. and largely avoids the-. 


special feature is the quantity of illustrations. 
These include not only plates but a large num- 
ber of text illustrations reproducing maps, 
plans, drawings and documents. Particularly: 
telling are those which give versions of the 
same location at different dates, such as three, 
plans of the site of Boulton and Watt’s Soho 
Works at Handsworth, Birmingham, In 1834, 
1845 and today, five plans of central Binning- ' 
ham between 1731 and 1888 and photographs: 
of Tower Street, Dudley, in 1900 arid 1983. 

John West claims to provide a 'guide to "the 
essential records” of towns and “a gazdft*# off 
index to other local sources of information” - 
an enormous task for one man. It is inevitable 
that this first edition should contain many siriajl 
errors. More serious perhaps are bibliographi*. 
cal deficiencies. Some of the omissions 
hard to understand, such as; the' absence of . 
Susan Reyqolds’s An Introduction to the HIS’- 
tory of English Medieval ToWfis(i971), At the 
ideal end of the scale toe problem ego be illris-F 
(rated by the entry fbr Walsall’s first charter,’ 
After p 24 has got the date df incoi^oration’ 
wrong - the date 1159 giyen there is in feet the 
date whep the mahpf first appeared on tori P»P* 
Rolls^ p -102 dates toe charter to;^ 1198 pri tije- 
: (i s,trength of sources published jn,lfi82 afjd 1^26' ; 
Yot the eyidelice was reviewed arid a convinc-. 
ing base made for c 1235 iqian ^tielripublisbod 
in a far froiq obscurp local: journpl;iri.i$7?. hn<|: 
trailed in the relevant VCH vqlume;in l9 , 76 -*‘ 
time enough , rone tybuld thfekV f(jr notice in a 
’"book published in 198^.-. . jsi' X- 
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The age of the cross 
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Corpora do not as a rule make for romantic 
reading. They have a specific job to do - to 
bring together and illustrate, within the com- 
pass of one publication, every known example 
of a particular genus , with full documentation 
and physical description of each. In the in- 
stance under review it may be said at the outset 
that toe task has been done, or rather begun 
(for there are the remaining volumes still to 
come) extremely well, and that scholars in the 
various fields affected by this extensive, impor- 
tant and little understood material - historians 
and students of language and literature no less 
than art historians and archaeologists -will feel 
deeply indebted to the British Academy for 
sponsoring this work as one of its major re- 
search projects and for the financing of this 
and, it is expected, the subsequent volumes of 
the Corpus. 

The sculptures the Corpus will assemble 
range in time from the inception of the craft in 
the second half of the seventh century up to the 
Norman Conquest, a span of four centuries, 
which, in its latter half, saw the permanent 
settlement of a large part of the north and east 
of the country by Scandinavian Vikings. The 
sculpture of the north falls into two periods: an 
early very rich and fertile period and a relative- 
ly sterile, though interesting, later one, with 
Scandinavian elements. Of this bulk of mat- 
erial, Volume One covers only a small part of 
Engfend, the extreme north-east, Durham and 
Northumberland. This Is, however, an area of 
particular interest and importance to the sub- 
ject. It is here that the most characteristic and 
universal vehicle of Anglo-Saxon sculpture, 
the free-standing high stone cross, a uniquely 
insular form of monument, originates. Here 
also the survivals of architectural sculpture and 
furniture, associated with the earliest stone 
churches - decorated baluster-shafts and frag- 
ments of closure-slabs, altar-frontals, pulpit- 
panels, box-shrines, reading desks, chairs, 
thrones and decorative friezes - are best exem- 
plified and studied. The area includes much of 
the old Kingdom of Bemicia, the northern part 
of Northumbria which, along the line of the 
Forth, came into direct contact with the Piets, 
who developed at this time a fascinating and 
enigmatic sculpture of their own. In its later 
phases it shows strong Northumbrian influ- 
ences. The area contains also the centre from 
which the Irish converted the north of England 
to Christianity through St Aidan’s mission to. 
Lindisfame in ad 635. Though Volume One of 
the Carpus deals geographically with, only a 
small portion of the whole subject, it covers an 
area crucial to the understanding of its origins 
and early development. ■ 

. The fact that pre-Romanesque sculptures of 
other parts of the British Isles have already 
been fully listed and described for their time in 
earlier works (published between 1903 and 
195Q) has made it all the more intolerable that 
the much larger body of sculpture in England, 
geographically central to these peripheral 
areas and interposed between them and the 
Continent, should still remain without any 
comprehensive and properly organized pub- 
• liqation. Not only will Ihe'forthcoming Corpus 
fill this gap at last, but it will do so at a higher 
• level of completeness and efficiency, and with 
better apparatus for study , pulling together the 
: vast and scattered literature that already exists. 

The total quantity of Anglo-Saxon, pre- 
l Norman sculptural remains is now very con- 
siderable. There has been a great increase in 
! .known- examples over the last century, the re- 
sult of better recognition, repairs to church 
■> fabrics and excavation. • They now run into 
thousands, A statistic given by Rosemary 
■ - Ctomp ini her preface neatly sums this up- 
■ • : , Vtyben Roralliy Allen and G, F. Browne made 
‘ ’ ; i toQ.Qmattempt.tQ list. Angto-Swton sculpture 
'A M‘1885/they Were able tp cjtey fojaU pnglantl, , 


only 197 pieces, from 165 different localities. 
Out of these, the number for Durham and 
Northumberland was twenty-eight. The pre- 
sent volume lists in Durham and Northumber- 
land 579 pieces, from sixty-five localities. This 
richness of material is a measure of the import- 
ance of the Corpus and the labour involved in 
its production. 

In addition to its prime task of publishing 
all the Anglo-Saxon sculptural remains in 
Durham and Northumberland, Volume One 
lays down the rules for toe subsequent 
volumes. It does this by means of a separate 
fifty-one-page general introduction, by Profes- 
sor Cramp, with its own title-page, table of 
contents and bibliography. This is described as 
a “handbook of descriptive reference for the 
whole series” and has been separately off- 
printed by the Academy. Its Chapter Two 
deals with the classification of forms and 
shapes of monument; and a substantial text, 
accompanied by twenty-seven pages of figures 
incorporating over 320 individual drawings, is 
devoted to the classification and terminology 
of the bewildering range of ornamental themes 
and details which the sculptures exhibit. There 
is a section dealing with epigraphy. 

Volume One's own introduction (as distinct 
from this general introduction for the whole 
series) discusses the various forms of monu- 
ment that occur in the area; dating criteria; 
circumstances of production, including a short 
section (by D. L. Schofield) on 'the regional 
geology; and historical background. In the 
catalogue, the sites are given in alphabetical 
order for each county and the sculptures num- 
bered individually under each site, eg, Jarrow 
nine, Lindisfame sixteen. This allows the addi- 
tion in its proper and foil context of any new 
piece of sculpture that may come to light. Each 
item is described under the following headings: 
present location; evidence for discovery; 
dimensions; stone type; present condition (for 
some have deteriorated since original publica- 
tion); description, face by face; discussion; 
date and a foil bibliography. Each county has 
appendixes covering stones of uncertain date 
or dating from the Saxo-Norman overlap; 
stones wrongly attributed to the pre-Conquest 
period; lost stones of which no illustration has 
survived and (for Durham but not North- 
umberland) sun-dials presumed to be of pre- 
Conquest date. Finally, there is a feature which 
seems likely to prove very useful, a tabular 
analysis, on thirty-seven pages, in catalogue 

Writ in plaster 

Alastair Laing 
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Giacoma Serpotta is probably the only stucca- 
dor’s name known to those with no more than a 
general interest in Baroque art. The reason for 
this Is npt far to seek: like the Ticinese Antonio 
Raggi in Rome, or toe ubiquitous Comasque 
Giovanni Battista Barberini, he was primarily 
a sculptor, who preferred or was plainly com- 
missioned to work in toe supremely plastic 
medium of stucco. Unlike these and most other 
stuccadors of any renown, however, Serpotta 
was neither from the region around Lake 
Como himself nor trained by anyone who was. 
There Is an important Comasq ue connection, 
but it is an aesthetic one: as has long been 
recognized, one of Serpotta’s most important 
sources of inspiration lay in the work of the 
Comasque who introduced the employment of 
stucco to Sicily, Antonello Gpgini or Gaggini. 
The link is between two of the most distinctive 
features of Palermitan architectural sculpture! 
the tiered reliefs that were wrapped arou nd the 
apses of churches in Palermo and its hinterland 
in the Renaissance, making the whole tribune 
into a kind of gigantic ratable; and the box-like 
reliefs, or teatrlni, on the walls of the oratories 
decorated by Serpotta and his followers in the 

The first to give these teaidnl their full aes- 
1 tbetic due t- treating them as something more - 
than simply an abusing transfer of cnb sculp* 


order, of all the material under twenty-six 
headings. 

Volume One includes several important 
concentrations of sculpture, and a number of 
important or outstanding monuments or 
pieces: Wcarmoulh/JarrowC'the Monastery of 
St Peter and St Paul in two places” us Bcdccnlls 
it), Lindisfame. Hcxhnm, Durham as well ns 
important groups at less well-known places 
such as Aycliffe (Durham), Snckburn, All 
Saints (Northumberland), and Gainford 
(Durham). The volume includes almost all the 
small slabs known as grave-markers or name 
stones, with inscriptions in a variety of runic or 
Hiberno-Saxon scripts, which, with their flat 
relief or incised designs. Cramp regards as an 
extension of the work of the monastic scrip- 
toria, rather than sculpture. There are notable 
late hog-back tombstones, especially a remark- 
able one from Sock bum with scenes in a Viking 
manner and an animal style that recalls the 
creatures on the silver bowls of the late-eight- 
century St Nlnion’s Isle (Shetland) hoard. Ma- 
jor items include the famous Acca’s cross nt 
Hexham, toe intriguing remains of the Roth- 
bury Cross, once a masterpiece with the most 
elaborate iconography; and the St Andrew 
Aukland cross, with its flat stylized figures and 
rich iconography; and the series of sculptures, 
now scarcely discernible, but of great import- 
ance to the history of the subject, associated 
with the porch of Monkwearmoulh. There are 
also some important new pieces, including 
fragments of a reading desk, from Cramp’s 
recent excavation of monastic buildings at 
WeaTmouth and Janrow, showing that these , as 
well as the churches, could cany decorative 
sculptures. 

The presentation of all this material, and the 
high standard of knowledge and scholarship 
manifest throughout, cannot be faulted. Of 
prime importance is the uniform excellence of 
the photography on which the Corpus depends 
-almost wholly the work of T . Mlddlemas , and 
as much as possible done in the Department of 
Archaeology of Durham University, where the 
project is housed. Occasionally, but rarely, the 
printed end-pioauci seems to let the photo- 
graphy down; and some pieces seem to come 
out badly from the decision to adhere to a 
general scale of 1/8 for the reproductions, 
where practable. Examples of this are the very 
high-quality Jarrow feieze slabs, one with a 
lush vine-scroll inhabited by a human figure,, 
the other a vine-scroll with birds and beasts, 


hire to mural decoration - was Giulio Carlo 
Argan , in an article published in 1957 called "H 
teatro pi as ti co di Giacomo Serpotta” , in which 
their dependence upon the reliefs of the Gap ni 
was also explored. One of the most absorbing 
and illuminating parts of the present book is 
the section on the Oratorio di S Lorenzo, in 
which this analysis is extended; and the way in 
which Serpotta progressed from mere depend- 
ence to increasingly individual and complex 
perspectival effects is expounded with great 
subtlety nnd sensitivity. Donald Garstang not 
only reveals Serpotta’s steadily increasing mas- 
tery of what is best called stagecraft in his 
handling of: these teairini; he is also -able to 
demonstrate significant theoretical underpin- 
ning, in the shape of Pablo Amato’s La uuova 
praiica di prospettiva, which was published in 
Palermo in 1714, when Serpotta was at the 
peak of his activity. . 

Only one apparently fruitful line of enquiry 
goes unexplored, atid' that is the affinity of 
Sefpolta’s teatrlni with the macabrely allegor- 
ical miniature stage-sets in wax by his exact 
Sicilian conlemporary, Gaetano Zumfao. It is 
true that the two were working on a different 
scale and in a different medium, and that Zum- 
bo’s entire recorded career seems to have 
passed outside Sicily; but he Is Inescapably re- 
called by a relief such as “The Temptation of 
St Francis" in the Orantorio 'dl $ Loroqzo. 
Zumbo does receive 'mention, but only in the 
appendix, as a parallel td Sepotla's Use of wax 
. ! models, and to his employment of dtsconwr- 
r tingly vivacious skeletons ip the' Chapel of 
1 Souls hi Purgatory to Sanl'praqla del Negri, 
r- Serpbtta's popular >ppdal, however, prob- 
ably resides toss to bls.teatrlni thap to toe cha*- 
. acterof Ms llfC-slzcStafocs calibrating the same 
- walU'ofttfcbederfce^^ 


pieces showing an important relationship with 
the Ruthwell Cross; and the well-known Lin- 
disfarne “Day of Judgement" stone with its line 
of shieldless warriors brandishing swords and 
axes and illustrating, in this context (as the 
unique sun and moon design on the opposite 
face of the stone suggests), the theme of “Wars 
and Rumours of Wars”, rather than represent- 
ing Viking raiders, as used to be supposed. 
These important sculptures, which could each 
easily fill a page, are not exactly illegible in 
their postage-stamp-size reproductions, but 
detail cannot readily be seen and all aesthetic 
impact is lost. 

A final comment must be: what about the 
Anglo-Saxon sculptures in the Border Country , 
and Scottish Lowlands, within the bounds or 
orbit of the Saxon Kingdom of Northumbria? 
These include the Ruthwell Cross - the finest 
of all Anglo-Saxon crosses - the Jedburgh slab, 
the Abercom Cross, and the Aberlady and 
Coldingham crosses. Surely such major works 
of art cannot be omitted from any Corpus of 
Anglo-Saxon Sculpture. This is Ihe proper con- 
text for them , and they call for the same consis- 
tent treatment (though this reviewer would not 
care to have to compile o bibiography for the 
Ruthwell Cross). It is to be hoped that they 
will be included in a supplement, though it 
would perhaps have been better to have omit- 
ted the words “in England” from the litle-pagc 
of the general introduction and Included those 
works here. 

Anglo-Saxon stone sculpture has a special 
art-historical value since it Is demonstrably 
almost always made on the spot. It pin-points 
styles and subject matter, a firm localization 
not obtainable with notoriously migrant manu- 
scripts and metal work. It is distributed 
through the landscape, in the open countryside 
or in churches, so that the Corpus , when com- . 
pletc, will appeal not only to art historians but 
to interested people in all the regions that the 
individual volumes will cover. The visual con* 
ce ntr atian of the material , the informed discus- 
sions and clear dating offered for each item, 
and the fact that the many problems latent in 
the material ace now more readily apparent, 
will be bound to give fresh impetus to the study 
of the sculptures themselves. All the more 
solid will this be because the architectural set- 
tings to which almost all the sculptures relate 
. are now covered, with equal completeness, in 
H. M and Joan Taylor’s three volumes on 
Anglo-Saxon Architecture. 


exotic clothing, and accompanied by strikingly 
naturalistic putri and angels. It is a further 
strength of the present book, that not only are 
these' figures and their companions given their 
proper significance as components of elaborate 
monographic programmes in association with 
(all too often, long since removed) paintings, 
but also that they are traced to Roman models 
- not so much to the form of high sculpture, as 
in that of the engraved figures from such tem- 
porary structures as catafalques and Qua- 
rant’Ore. In the case of those in the Oratorio 
del Rosario in S Domenico, Garstang even 
finds an explanation fof their rich dress and 
accoutrements - in a kind of piquant antithesis , 
between the richness and 'ostentation of one 
group of them ond the paintings of the Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries of the Rosary, and btLween the 
classicizing simplicity of another group and 
those of the Joyous Mysteries. 

This review has talked of “Serpotta" 
throughout, but Gars tang’s book - as its foil 
title makes clear - successfully discriminates 
between the work of three generations of Ser- 
pottas, and also aims to provide a consecutive 
account of the use of stucco in Palermo. In this 
latter aim If is less successful, since it is hard to 
' provide a coherent account of what was only a ■- 
partial or intermittent activity oh the part, of 
' many of its practitioners. Moreover, the au- 
thor probably overestimates iho i familiarity of • 
most of his readers with an ill-known region, 
many of whose monuments have been des- 
troyed or seem permanently inaccessible. It 
would have helped their comprehension if 
some, of the remarkable wealth of factual mate- 
. rfal lucked away in the admirable gazeltfer'of 1 
individual buildings In Palermo had been ^ 
brought in to put flesh ort the rather abstract . , 
bones tohiit -toil'.- h * ' 1 • * ■ • 
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Intentional icons 


Christopher Peacoeke 

RUTH GARRETT MILLIKAN 
Language. Thought and Other Biological 
Categories: New foundations for realism 
355pp. MIT Press. £28. 45. 

0262 13195 1 

Your heart, your eyes and your crying when 
you were born all serve biological functions. 
We also speak of the functions of words and 
sentences. Is this common talk of functions a 
sign of some underlying similarity , or is it just a 
linguistic accident? In the striking early chap- 
ters of Language, Thought and Other Biologic- 
al Categories, Ruth Millikan argues that it is no 
accident. Your heart exists in part because it is 
a thing of a kind which, in the past, did some- 
thing that caused the blood to circulate. That Is 
what we mean when we say that the function of 
the heart is to circulate the blood. Similarly, 
utterances of indicative sentences occur in part 
because, In the past, utterances of indicative 
sentence types have resulted in the production 
of true beliefs. Without equivocation, we can 
also say that the function of indicative utter- 
ances is to produce true belief: this common 
talk of functions is no linguistic accident. 

Essentially the same analysis of statements 
of function was given some years ago by Larry 
Wright; and the applicability, far beyond the 
traditional territory of biology, of explanation 
by mechanisms of reproduction and selection 
has been emphasized by Richard Dawkins. 
Professor Millikan’s distinctive contribution is 
the systematic development of the claim that 
many centra! intentional and semantical con- 
cepts have to be explained in terms of this 
notion of function. She argues, for instance, 
that an indicative sentence's meaning - what it 
means in the language, as opposed to what 
someone means by it on a particular occasion - 
is the content in which it is the function of 
utterances of that sentence to produce true 
belief. She also claims that nothing has any 
intentional content independently of its evolu- 
tionary history. 111656 points are cast in a 
stimulating discussion which is graced by a 
wealth of apposite biological examples. 

Millikan introduces the idea of an “inten- 
tional icon" - a representational device which 


maps on to the world in a particular way when 
it is serving its proper function. She argues that 
intentional content is determined only by evo- 
lutionary history, but does not explicitly con- 
trast her view with its main rival, according to 
which the intentional content of an icon is (very 
roughly) determined by a range of canonical 
external conditions which give rise to its 
occurrence, together with those conditions 
which give rise to its negation , and its canonical 
connections with other icons. This rival view 
can make sense of misrepresentation, and cor- 
relatively of malfunctioning: one way to do so 
is to say that the content of an Icon is incorrect 
when a condition, unencountered by Lhe 
organism, obtains and which, when encoun- 
tered, would lead to the icon's negation. In fact 
Millikan's views seem to rule out a priori the 
possibility of truly saying that an organism can, 
early on in life, possess a richer representation- 
al system than that of any of its ancestors: for, 
early on, it will not be true that this organisms's 
new type of icons are mapped on to the richer 
environmental conditions because they have 
been similarly mapped in the past. Yet it seems 
that an evolutionary theorist ought to be 
allowed to say that possession of a richer repre- 
sentational system, even early in life, explains 
the survival of some mutations over others. 
The rival view does not have the same difficulty 
with this claim. 

The idea of a "proximate Normal explana- 
tion” plays a prominent role in this book. The 
most proximate Normal explanation of how a 
type has performed a given function is the 
“least detailed" account which fully explains 
how, historically, the type has performed the 
function. Thus the most proximate Normal ex- 
planation of the heart’s functioning would 
make reference to its structure and the press- 
ure its contractions exert on the blood. A less 
proximate explanation would mention the im- 
pulses from the brain which cause the heart- 
beats. Millikan uses this notion in addressing 
the important question of what makes an inten- 
tional icon an icon of one thing rather than 
another. She writes, “an intentional icon is of 
whatever it maps onto that must be mentioned 
in giving the most proximate Normal explana- 
tion for full proper performance of its inter- 
preting device as adapted to the icon". Her 


Constructive approaches 


P. H. Matthews 

RICHARD HUDSON 
Word Grammar • 

267pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50. 
0631 131868 • 


There are two ways of looking at the grammar 
- of, let us say. The cal sat on the mat. One way is 
to . talk of a hierarchy of constructions: at the 
highest level, that of su bject and predicate (the 
cat .+ sat on the mat); at lower levels, those of 
verb, plus prepositional phrase (set + on the 
■ mat ) , of preposition plus object (oh + the mat ), 
A', of article plus noun (the ,+' cat, the A- Mat). 
T These are -treatecLas basic units; thus at the 
putset we.wiU poirt'a unit “sentence" land a , 
. ! >•; sjmttetic'hiieby Which the smaller units “sub- 


requirement is satisfied by cat and there is 
accordingly a direct syntactic relationship be- 
tween them. Mat is there because it or some- 
thing like it is required by on; hence a direct 
relationship between preposition and noun. 
There is no need for a prior list of construc- 
tions. All we need Isa dictionary which sets out 
the properties of each wprd individually. , 

' The .first approach h&a been adopted very 
widely, especially by English'Speaking gram- 
marians. It is the foundation of Chomsky’s 
theory of syntax, whose- “base compon- 
ent" is. a set of rules saying precisely that a 
predicate can consist of a verb plus a preposi- 
tional phrase, that a prepositional phrase con- 
sists of a preposition plus a noun phrase, and so 
on. The hierarchy of constructions is shown by 
a “pfjrase-structur.e tree” , which for fwenty or 
more years has bjeen jhe commonest form of 
diagram [a lingulstic textbooks. In taking this : 
view,' ’ Chomsky followed his teacher ’ Zeltig 


i > Jecl K arid “predicate" are introduced as divi- view; /Chomsky 'followed his teacher Zeltig 
j v , jsions: of it. We will then need a dictionary /. Harris and other American scholars active in 
which jays which words can appear in which the 1950s. They in turn |followed Bloomfield, 

\ ' . ! ■ positions. For exantple, pn. is a preposition and , whose' great : ' work . Language suggested the 
- tan therefore* appear, as the first word in a • basis ; for>hat became known as "immediate 
[ prepositional phrase; jaMg a verb of the .type constituency analysis',’, -Hot anyone trained in : 

‘ /that can appearwith a prepositional' phrase: ' thattraditionjtheessenrialstep in syntax is to 

determine, incur eframple.that the immediate 
*»•. / ^vTOe o.ther.way of looking at grammar to V constituent^ ofijie jsedteiice are.rke aM.aqriaW 
■ between individual -words. / on mt?;«ia/i that the. immediate constituents pf ■ 

: : a finite; YCTb.whfeb willtakd q naun as ’ satqri th$ mat aj £ sat and pri the mat\ that the.:. 

: : cat te a noun; ^tlkiwo can acfordingly ' /!i$tye4bte of ; pij the tnatweoh 
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view is that, “most likely", on this account a 
visual mental representation will be of some- 
thing in the animal's environment, and not of a 
retinal stimulation pattern. This is said to be so 
because only the fact that some environmental 
variable is mapped by the icon needs to be 
mentioned in the most proximate explanation 
of how the icon's interpreter - which may be in 
the same or in another organism - performs its 
normal functions. 

I doubt that this works. In assessing the 
proposal, we must be careful not to take for 
granted the intentional content of the interpre- 
ter's states: for all intentionality is to be ex- 
plained, on Millikan's view, in evolutionary 
terms. The phrase “needs to be mentioned” in 
the reason she gives for the proposal could 
cover two quite different cases. First, it might 
be insisted that what needs to be mentioned is 
whatever in the environment really benefits 
the organism when it contains such icons and a 
corresponding interpreter. Consider the case 
of an organism which is disposed to eat dark 
green rather than light green leaves, and which 
benefits from possession of this disposition be- 
cause the dark leaves, unlike the others, con- 
tain calcium. This first reading would count the 
organism as having an intentional icon of cal- 
cium, which seems an overascription of con- 
tent. A weaker reading would require only that 
the explanation of the interpreter's performing 
its functions mentions the fact that the icon 
maps on to something which is, in Normal 
circumstances, reliably correlated with the fea- 
ture of the environment which allows the inter- 
preter to serve its proper functions. But then 
this does not rule out the icon being of retinal 
stimulation patterns. We need a more discrimi- 
nating criterion. (In fairness, it has to be added 
that such cases make trouble for many 
theories, and not only for Millikan’s.) 

She goes on to develop the thesis that the 
sense of an intentional icon is the rule in 
accordance with which it maps on to an object, 
property or state of affairs, when it Is perform- 
ing its proper function. Her discussion here, is 
all at the level of reference: she omits the 
dimension of cognitive significance by which 
Frege originally introduced the notion of 
sense. Correlatively, she underestimates the 
relevance of evidential factors to the deter- 


molecules as it were, in whlch.they can be used. 
Sit and put have different valencies, since put 
must take a direct object (put its paws on the 
mat) as well as a subject noun and locative. 
Give has a different valency again, in that it 
also connects with an indirect object. Since 
these elements are determined by the verb they 
are said to "depend on" or be subordinate to it. 
Thus, in our sentence, both cat and the locative 
preposition depend directly on sat. Other ele- 
ments in turn depend on them: for example, 
mar would satisfy the valency of on. De- 
pendency^ “valency" grammar is now quite 
influential in Europe, especially in Germany or 
among Germanists. 

But can this second approach encompass the 
whole of syntax? Dr Hudson would like us to 
'believe that it can;. ,by a “word grammar" 4ie 
means a; grammar in which no statement is 
■ predicated of any larger unit , phrase , sentence, 
or whatever, But th?re are obvious difficulties. , 
I have JustsaJd that the subject and a locative 
: depend equally on the verb; but if we accept 
. that account - and Hudson does accept it - we 
cannot deduce from if that the subject is a 
; special unit distinguished not just from the 
verb, but .from the whole of the predicate. If 
that riistihjqtiqn is valid we will need a separate 
rule, which on jfre face,, of it ^predicated ofthe 
> sentence. : If it i§to be rej^e’d, jtf&at arguments 
(apArt from iti Inconvenlentjc for dependency 
1 grammar) afe there; against it? • ; !' '' 

, .Then ihera is tfie oppositipp between , for 
' ; example; q ! deci&rat fye and. an! interrogative 
■f construction Tnis.too jsi a matter of sentence 
.; structure^ |t isribt by virtue bf ^ny individual 
; word that cqt.isAtfingah th 0 mat differs 

i; from /r the cat sitting qn the mat? Of, cOursc, 



mination of some aspects of content, and the 
resources available to a theorist who believes 
in such relevance. For instance, at one point 
she elaborates an example about two com 
munities which both live on the earth and each 
of which encounters both gold and copper with 
roughly equal frequency. They both use the 
term “golper". One group tries to put samples 
of what they call "golper" to uses which require 
a non-corrosive metal; while the other puts it to 
uses which require it to give a green flame In 
the fire. Millikan says that the first group’s 
word "golper” has the sense "gold", and the 
second's has the sense “copper", since these 
are the mappings which explain the survival of 
the word in each group; yet, she says, the word 
has the same stimulus meaning for both 
groups. “Stimulus meaning” is a term of ait, 
and is no doubt not quite exactly what we need. 
But the evidential properties of "golper" are 
not the same for these two groups : for instance, 
the first group will refuse to apply the word toa 
metal which visibly corrodes, while the second 
will not. 

As the subtitle suggests, Ruth Millikan also 
intends this book to be a contribution to the 
defence of realism. The explicit discussions of 
realism in her book are some of its weaker 
passages. She needs to argue that the truth 
predicate, as used in her discussions of Inten- 
tionality and semantics, is for some reason in- 
accessible to an anti-realist; but she does not do 
this, and in fact it is hard to see that it would be 
inaccessible to him. She does offer a theory of 
states of affairs on to which sentences “map”, 
when true. But this, too, seems neutral on the 
question of realism. An anti-realist who can 
make good his claim to some notion of truth 
can afterwards tack on a theory of states of 
affairs of the sort Millikan employs. A defence 
of realism has to address the nature of truth 
and what it is to grasp it; but Millikan does not 
raise these issues. 

The book contains much more, including 
discussions of identity, indexicals, negation, 
quantification and descriptions. Its strength 
lies predominantly in its first six chapters* 
which should be read by all philosophers of 
mind and language. But throughout there are 
challenging formulations, which are likely to 
disturb many dogmatic slumbers. 


that the principle of word grammar would . 
thereby be saved. 

Then one must consider the problem of-' 
coordination. In The cat and the dog sat on the 
mat , both cat and dog would depend on jfl/.But 
what of and? Apparently It links the cat and the 
dog x both of which are units larger than words. 
In Either the dog or the cat and her kittens . , . . 
there is a hierarchy of coordination in which 
and links the tat and her kittens; then, at a 
higher level, the whole of the cat and herklttetis 
is linked, by or or by either . . . or, to the dog: 
How can we represent these levels except by 
the equivalent of a phrase-structure tree, Shd 
how can our rules not refer directly to the 
larger units which the conjunctions connect? ' 1 

Hudson’s book does not satisfy the reader on 
any of these points. He does show that if’ the* 
properties of words are stated In the format of 
his theory,. most though not all of the basic' 
structure of the sentence the choice of Sub- 
ject, verb and sq on, and their order in the 
simple declarative clause - can be made to 
follow, automatically. In this he will be 
ported by. 'other proponents of a partially 
“lexical syntax” . He makes many Interesting 
remarks about , ina'ny individual aspects of 
grammar, ' though they are almost always tnv 
conclusive. He has aUo performed the service 
■ that Is usually performed by people who push 
Initially attractive insights too: far. But the only 
reasonable conclusions are tp^t ; bOth words 
aqd cohstructionsarO real imife.Vandboth d^ 

. pendency.; and phrase; structure are primitive 
relatiopS; The first confirfna ■ .what we have 
known ftt ; least since the 1890s.- - 
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Gathering the stray leaves 


T. A. J. Burnett 

MICHAEL COLLIE and ANGUS FRASER 
George Borrow: A bibliographical study 
231pp. St Paul’s Bibliographies, 1 Step 
Tenace, Winchester, Hampshire. £22.50. 
0906795249 

The case of George Borrow is attended by 
especial problems for both the bio- and the 
bibliographer. He was a difficult, secretive 
man, often unable or unwilling to distinguish 
between fact and fiction, romantic, proud and 
for much of his life disappointed. He could not 
see that his linguistic work and his translations 
- his first love - were not what the public, even 
the smallest public, wanted (indeed the trans- 
lations are of a Macgonagallian badness and 
the philology is bred by speculation out of 
ignorance), and this led him, for instance, to 
advertise at the end of The Romany Rye a list of 
no less than seven books of translations, only 
one of which was in fact to appear during his 
lifetime. As if this were not enough to discour- 
age the Borrovian, a very large proportion of 
Borrow’s manuscripts fell into the hands of 
that notorious pair C. K. Shorter and T. J. 
Wise. In the cause of financial gain they dis- 
membered them, sometimes going so far as to 
cut them into little squares and then insert the 
pathetic fragments into copies of their private- 
ly printed editions with the aim of conferring a 
spurious association value upon them. As b 
result of that kind of activity the manuscripts of 
Wild Wales are to be found in no fewer than 
thirteen different repositories - and there may 
be more to be discovered. Borrow himself did 
little to assist the biographer or the editor. In a 
letter to Dawson Turner In 1844, he confessed 
that he was writing Lavengro “in precisely the 
same manner as the Bible in Spain, viz. on 
blank sheets of old account books, backs of 
letters, etc. In slovenliness of manuscript 1 
almost rival Mahomet, who, it is said, wrote his 

Coran on mutton spade. bones." 

Despite these manifold discouragements," 
Borrow is a writer who, at his best, richly de- 
serves to have his works ordered and under- 
stood. When he remembers the advice of his 
friend Richard Ford that “What the world 
wants are racy, real, genuine scenes, and the 
more out of the way the belter", he is a story- 
teller of genius, whose odd, independent char- 
actermakes him a strangely beguiling compan- 
ion. It was for that that I bemoaned in these 
columns his omission from the Index of English 
Literary Afanttscripts (TLS, February 4, 1983). 
The omission has now been made good with 
the publication of George Borrow: A 
bibliographical study. 

As Michael Collie and Angus Fraser them- 
selves point out, their bibliography “has a 
number of unconventional features. It is not 
simply a description of the first editions of his 
works, or an enumeration of titles from the 
date of his first publication to the present. 
Rather, their aim has been to provide an; 
account of Borrow’s entire writing and pub- 
lishing career." They have succeeded admirably. 

The bibliography is arranged in fourteen sec- 
tions: principal prose works first published 
during Borrow’s lifetime; translations; anony- 
mously published works associated with Bor- 
row; letters; other pamphlets printed for T. J. 

1 Wise; other privately printed pamphlets; other 
John Murray editions; collected edition; pub- 
lications in periodicals during Borrow’s life- 
time; articles containing previously unpub- 
lished Borrow material, 1889-1981; checklist, 
of books containing previously unpublished 
-Borrow material; nineteenth-century transla- 
tions of Borrow's work; select checklist of 
other posthumous publications of Borrows , 
writings; and a checklist of. publications of 
' bibliographical interest. 1899-1982. 

Within each section the compilers give a fell 
account of the composition and publishing his- 
tory of the individual works. These accounts 

, "are full of fascinating detail, such as corres- 
pondence with the publisher and others , manu- 
• factoring costs of the first and subsequent edi- 
tions and Borrow's share Of the profits on indi- 
:yidual editions and throughout his lifetime. 

i ■>. Tfae' compilers have been fortunate that John 
■ Murray was Borrows publisher, since the 
' ^wealth of that firm's splendid archives was 

I ags^i 


together with valuable comments upon the 
particular textual features of the second and 
later editions, This is followed by descriptions 
of the American editions, both pirated and 
otherwise, and a list of the extant manuscripts 
with their locations. 

This last feature is both original and useful. 
Having worked for many years on the Borrow 
manuscripts in the Ashley Library, 1 know well 
the formidable nature ofthe compilers' task. It 
is therefore in no spirit of carping criticism that 
I point out the limitations in the lists of manu- 
scripts. First, since the book is a bibliography, 
only the manuscripts of works which have at 
some time been printed are listed. Second, the 
descriptions of manuscripts are very summary. 
Third, they are not always accurate in details. 
MS xv of Lavengro (British Library Ashley MS 
2388), for example, is described as containing 
parts of five chapters, whereas in fact there are 
parts of eight chapters present. So far from 
there being only one page of Chapter 86 in the 
manuscript the whole chapter is in fact there. 
The compilers also have some difficulty with 
the terminology of manuscript studies. 
According to them, “Folio 26, a gathering of 
four leaves, may be a fossil from nn earlier 
version because its pages arc separately num- 
bered: it concerns a plan to engage Isopcl Ber- 
ners In n prize fight." Folio 26 is in fact the first 
leaf of a bifolium which contains four pages of 


text. The pages have been numbered by Bor- 
row 5-8, which since they contain the second 
half of Chapter 92 leads us to infer that the 
pages containing the first half were numbered 
1-4, a practical procedure for one so chaotic in 
his habits or composition as Borrow, and one 
which he often adopted. As for being a fossil, 
the final text found in the droft differs in only a 
few places from that printed in the first edition, 
and the paper of the manuscript is water- 
marked 1846. It will probably be wise therefore 
to treat the lists of manuscripts as a point de 
dipart , and not as the Iasi word on the subject, 
and I am sure that the compilers would claim 
no more. Like the compilers of the Index of 
English Literary Manuscripts they have been 
brave enough to put something on paper which 
others may improve if they can, and for that 
they deserve all honour and thanks. 

We now have the facts of Borrow's pub- 
lishing history, and of his earnings as a writer. 
We hnvc an account of the composition, and 
negotiations for publication, of his various 
works. We have the location of a vast number 
of manuscripts. We have an invaluable appen- 
dix illustrating theevolution of Borrow's hand. 
At last students of both Borrow's life and 
works have the tool which they needed. Let us 
hope that this excellent bibliography will en- 
courage u return to the manuscripts and to the 
texts printed during Borrow's lifetime. 


Forty-two-line Bible to Zoom 


John L. Flood 

HANS-JOACHIM KOPPITZ lEdltorl 

Gutenberg-Jahrbucb 1984 

368pp. Mainz: Gutenberg-Gesellschaft. 

Whether by editorial design or because of a shift 
in contributors' interests, the Gtttenberg- 
Jahrbuch is clearly changing. Though the contrib- 
.utors themselves remain a distinguished 
international set, drawn this year from a dozen 
countries, the journal’s traditional polyglot 
character has all but vanished: in 1977 one 
third of the articles were in languages other 
than German, this last year the proportion has 
fallen to one-eighth, represented by three con- 
tributions in English. This is a pity. If German 
is to be the language of the future is it too much 
to ask that each article should be accompanied 
by an abstract in English and in French? 
Another change, and for the better, has been 
that the traditional rather random fare of often 
slight pieces of esoteric bibliographical interest 
has given way to a smaller number of weightier 
articles, with several devoted to aspects of a 
particular major topic. The 1977 volume com- 
prised forty-eight articles, in last year’s there 
are only twenty-four. This is three fewer than 
in 1983, yet the 1984 volume is some one hun- 
dred pages longer. 

The major topic of interest this time is the 
publishingof law books. There is a comprehen- 
sive accouht by R. M. Thilo of the history of 
the printing of the Corpus luris civills in 
Germany from 1468 to modern times, and an 
American scholar, Barbara Halpom, reminds 
us that 'Sebastian Brant,, poiv remembered 
chiefly as thd author of that international best 
seller The Ship of Fools (1494), was for many 
years Professor of Law at Basel and os such; was 

an indefatigable editor of legal works. 

The editor, Hans-Joachim Koppitz, clearly 
wishes to entourage younger scholars. Two 
major contributions have grown, out of dis- 
sertations. Mary Kay Duggan, having studied 
143 Italian incunabula containing musical 
notation, proposes a potentially Invaluable 
scheme for describing all fifteenth-century 
music type , a problem which defeated Proctor , l 
Haebler and other authorities. 1 Then Alexan- 
der Bohr, in a study that seems slightly out of 
place in the book-centred page of the Guten- 
berg Jahrbuch, analyses the structure ofthe 
“alternative" press in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, examining the contents^edlforlal 
policies and mode of publication of 207, pre- 
1980 journals with titles like Coty, Dig it, 
DraculaExpres!, m.mfk 
Sodom t Gomorrha. Und, ^ 

Zoom. These “Me magazines" .■aMOng 

. .... 1 faminiem art: 


most pint disappear again after one or two 
issues, thus presenting bibliographers with a 
nightmarish task. Bohr, who was awarded the 
coveted Gutenberg Scholarship by the city of 
Mainz for this study in 1982, has made an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution, though he has 
barely scratched the surface of the problem: 
German-language Literary and Political 
Periodicals 1960-1974 (published by the Insti- 
tute of Germanic Studies in London in 1975 lists 
some 700 “alternative” journals for that period 
alone. 

The Gutenberg-Jahrbuch has always been 
the obvious place in which to publish new work 
on the eponym himself. To the outsider it may 
seem surprising that exciting new research is 
still possible, but very clearly it is. Pride of 
place must go to Eberhard Ktinlg who, in an 
essay focusing on Martin Bodmer’s copy of the 
forty-two-line Bible at Cologne, not only gives 
a superb outline of the importance of analvsis 
of the style of illumination as an aid to identify- 
ing incomplete or composite copies but also . 
demonstrates convincingly that this particular 
copy was Illuminated by Heinrich Molltor of 

•• Augsburg; this would seem to link not just Ibis 
copy but possibly the whole, forty-two-line 
Bible project with the contemporary monastic 
reform movement in southern Germany. As 
for the date of that Bible, Ferdinand Geldner 
shows that whereas Erich Meutben And Sev- 
erin Corstenhave argued that it was completed 
by the end of 1453, a letter from Enea Silvio de* 
Piccolomini to Cardinal Juan* de C&rvajal, 
dated March 12, 1455, .seems to indicate that 
the work had barely begita by the beginning of 
1454. Take these two studies and that of Hein- 
rich Koller who' discusses the importance of 
various reforms in the Holy Rom an Empire for 
elucidating the background to the invention of 
printing, and it will be seen' that there is still a 
great deal more lb be found out about Gutcn- 
berjg.and his work. 

The volume contains several other substan- 
tial contributions which ; deserve mention. 
C. W; Gerhardt; the distinguished historian of 
printing techniques, pursues the discussion of 
the use of gold leaf in incunabula, initiated by 
Carter, Hellinga and Parker in t^e British 
Library Journal in 1983. Erik Dal surveys five 
. hundred years of printing in Denmark outside 
! Copenhagen Itself, a complementary history of 
printing in the capital being promised for the 
, future. Csaba Csapodi. outlines the. history of 
Hungarian libraries from the Middle *9 
1711, and Fritz Funkc: that of the Deutsches 
Buch- Und Schriftmusqum in Leipzig which is 
celebrating Its centenary. Though virtunily 
destroyed in An air raid in 1943, the museum 
has buljtup:a remarkable coUectibn which de- 
serves to be better .knoWri abroad) not least for 
its archive of publishers’ and booksellers' 
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